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FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President, University of California 
(Thirty-second in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER. by prominent Americans.) 


VERY great enterprise or institu- 

tion is built on faith. Its found- 
ers must have a faith which passeth 
understanding, and its supporters 
must continue to place a similar if 
lesser faith in it from generation to 
generation, or it will die. Democracy 
is no exception to this rule. Concern- 
ing the faith of the founders of our 
country there can be no doubt, but 
there is a serious question as to wheth- 
er we of this generation have faith 
enough to maintain what we have in- 
herited. It is not that we lack capacity 
for faith in Democracy, or willingness 
to make sacrifices in its behalf, but 
that we are confused as to the nature 
of our faith. One man interprets his 
faith as a determination to maintain 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 
Another interprets it as the mainten- 
ence of laissez faire in business. A 
third interprets it as the right of labor 
io organize and to bargain collective- 
ly. A fourth says that Democracy will 
be lost if a man’s right to work be- 
comes dependent on organizational 
membership. 


Yet the essential principle of De- 
mocracy which must be supported, 
and on which we must all agree, is 
not concerned with laws or customs. 
On these we can differ, and on occa- 
sion quarrel, but on the essential prin- 
ciple there must be agreement, and 
there must be faith unmarred by any 
question. That essential principle is 
a belief in the ability of the common 
man, the average citizen of this or any 
other nation, to govern himself by ma- 
jority vote, providing that he has op- 
portunity to educate himself and is 
given the facts before he is asked to 
make a decision. In the words of 
others, the Democratic ideal may be 
expressed as an unqualified accept- 
ance of the dignity and worth of the 
individual. Therein is the difference 
Letween America, and Germany, Italy, 
Russia, or Japan. In those countries 
it is assumed that the common man 
cannot govern himself and that he 
must therefore be governed by the 
fiat of a privileged and supposedly 
emniscient caste, class or political 
party. The individual is regarded as 
inconsequential and the State is re- 
garded as all-important. 


If we Americans wish to keep our 
faith clear and strong, we must ask 
ourselves on every issue, wherein and 
Low far the issue involves the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Those 
who shout “Economic Royalists” at 
every man who opposes a pet eco- 
nomic and social theory; and those 
who wrap themselves in the flag in 
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ORN in San Francisco on May 

22, 1891, he graduated from the 
University of California, of which 
he is now president, in 1913. In 
1920 Mr. Sproul became comptroller 
of the University, in 1925 its vice 
president, and in 1930 its president. 
His interests are wide. A Presby- 
terian, he is a trustee of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion; a director 
of California Conference of Social 
Work; a member of the National 
Committee on Inter-American In- 
tellectual Cooperation; and since 
1921 has been treasurer of the Save 
the Redwoods Leagte. 


order to make established economic 
and social theories seem a part of “the 
American way,” are equally throwing 
up smoke screens which not only be- 
cloud immediate issues, but also dis- 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the ninth in the Series, “Roll Call of 
States,” a presentatién of Rhode Island, 

Pages 10, 11. 





sipate our faith in Democracy. Th. 
will always be differences of opin). 
on how the ideal of the individ,.). 
dignity and worth is to be achi: 
And if we make the mistake of set! 
up one answer or another as an 
changeable tenet, forgetting that 
cnly the basic principle which i; 
mortal and immutable, then w: 
dissipating our spirit and our ene: 

on a fetish, and Democracy will! p 
ish from the earth. 

America is threatened not so 
by a lack of all faith as by unthinking 
faith in golden calves and sacred c: 
and Utopian ideals which wrap th 
selves in the Constitution or disguis: 
themselves as the American Eagle. || 
will be preserved if Americans re- 
member the basic principle of De- 
mocracy and save all of their faith ani 
fervor for that. For the rest, we need 
an even temper, intelligence, log 
and a willingness to compromise. 

At the present moment the worl: 
situation is a greater threat to the 
first principle of democratic faith t)an 
any internal social or political p: 
lem. 

If we have faith in Democracy, 
should have faith enough to fight for 
a world in which Democracy can no! 
merely exist but can develop and 
spread. If Democracy is worth, 
our faith, then it is also worthy of the 
faith of all peoples under the sun. 


RO 


Americana— 


Proud Pops: Roland Broach, of 
Tulsa, Okla., has founded the “Button 
Busters of America” club, to which 
proud fathers with sons in the service 
may belong. Insignia is a missing top 
Lutton; time limit for boasting 0! 
sons’ achievements, bravery, etc., two 
minutes. 

* . . 

No Work, No Pay: A New Jerse) 
commissioner, Alfred E, Driscoll, re- 
cently “docked” -himself a day’s p:) 
for being absent from the office. Th: 
Comptroller checked with him, just to 
make sure there had been no mistake, 
and Mr. Driscoll assured him there 
was none. 

Tennessee Boom: The Rutherford 
Courier, in Murfreesboro, Tenn., 54s 
started a MacArthur-for-Preside)! 


boom. Murfreesboro is the home tow 
of Mrs. Jean MacArthur, wife of the 
general. 








Guest Editorials are a regular fe: 
ture of PATHFINDER, appearing « 

this page. Contributed by educ: 

tors, statesmen, noted commenta 
tors, religious leaders and busines 
men, they offer PATHFINDER’S 
readers the serious thoughts of i: 

formed men on the great, funda 
mental issues of the day. Follow 
them for their thought-provoking 
quality. 
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OUR SUGAR BOWL— 


The Near Future Does Not Look So Sweet 


YUGAR is just the sort of strength 
s and energy builder needed by 
warriors, but every time a big war 
comes up sugar runs away. In the 
last world war it got very scarce, was 
severely rationed, and the price rose 
to 30 cents a pound. This time we 
were told in advance that sugar was 
one thing we should not have to worry 
about; we had been bothered for years 
with so much of it that both produc- 
tion and importations had to be 
restricted. We had to push it away. 

But now that we have been in the 
war less than three months sugar is 
scarce and we are drawing ration 
cards. Sugar again is one of the first 
victims of war. The broad explana- 
tion is that it is grown in the semi- 
tropical climates of some 20-odd coun- 
iries and must be transported to con- 
suming centers. And a world war 
plays havoc with transportation. And 
in war, sugar becomes a more impor- 
tant food for munitions plants than for 
people. 

But the sugar situation this time, 
though a little complicated, is not 
going to be really bad for the biggest 
sugar-eating people in the world, In 
lowering home consumption from a 
per capita pound a week to three- 
fourths of a pound, and from around 
100 pounds a year (including ice 
cream, soft drinks, etc.) to 75, our 
pinched rations will still look like a 
feast to other nations. 

And another important feature is 
that prices will not be allowed to run 
away. Argus-eyed Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson is watching every 
dealer, also every hoarder, and he is 
going to see that everybody gets his 
share and that nobody gets much of a 
proiit, 

Just to cheer us up a bit as we ladle 
one spoonful of sugar into our coffee 
cup instead of two, doctors say it will 
probably be good for us. Not that sugar 
is bad, per se, but refined sugar has 
energy value without any vitamins and 
minerals, and eating a lot of it keeps 
us from eating enough of the natural 
foods we need. And besides, it ap- 
pears that a little more than 100 years 
ago Americans consumed about nine 
pounds a year instead of 100—and 
they were fairly husky at that. Russia 
with a larger population consumes 
less than half of our amount—and 
sells the rest. 

According to careful figuring, our 





Our cover shows (top) cane being gathered in Venez- 
“ea, and (bottom) @ sugar mill in Hawaii. 


threatened shortage of sugar will 
emount to about 15 pounds a year per 
person. It may mean cutting down a 
little on the number of lollypops and 
caramel creams, but we can take it. 
MacArthur’s men did without them. 
And besides, there is a fair chance that 
the picture will get brighter as the 
year grows older, 

To get a clear idea of the sugar 
situation, let us take a look at the 
broad set-up of supply and demand. 
Our annual consumption in recent 
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tle over a million tons short of sugar 
for coffee, cakes, candy, and industrial 
use. = 

There are two explanations for the 
big drop in the supply from Cuba, our 
main source. In the first place, we 
must divide the output there with our 
allies, especially Britain and Russia, 
whose regular sources of supply in 
Malaya and the Ukraine have been 
cut off. And in the second place, 
though Cuba has a surplus of more 
than a million tons, this and still more, 
is counted on for the manufacture of 
high-test molasses, main source of the 
ethyl alcohol needed for making muni- 
tions. Last year 1,300,000 tons of Cu- 
ban sugar were used for that purpose. 
And, of course, this year the need will 
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Acme 


A Sugar Map of the World: Production, Consumption and Our Supply Sources 


years has been running between 6,500,- 
000 and 7,500,000 tons a year. The fol- 
lowing table shows, in short tons, how 
much we got in 1941, and where it 
came from: 


Short Tons 
Domestic beet sugar ....... 1,940,000 
Domestic cane sugar ...... 408,000 
RE A eS SC 854,000 
a ee ee ee 903,000 
PED (dt we nbedicdoctese 993,000 
Pe DONO cc cdthascosenc 5,000 
Re sat aieew ed aM ate noee 62:9 2,696,000 
Other Foreign Countries 190,000 
SOND Abetératievbanthbenindcs 7,989,000 


In 1942 we expect none from the 
Philippines; we are counting on about 
balf of the usual supply from Hawaii, 
and less than half, or about 1,000,000 
tons, from Cuba. The total expected 
supply for this year, as figured by the 
Office of Price Administration, is 
5,300,000 tons—which ‘leaves us a lit- 


be greater as our war industry grows. 

There is a rather funny story con- 
nected with this use of sugar for mo- 
lasses for munitions. 

Ethyl alcohol serves in an amazing 
number of ways in the making of high 
explosives. It figures in dynamite, 
nitrocellulose, nitrocotton, smokeless 
powder and torpedoes. Every time a 
16-inch gun is fired a fifth of an acre 
of sugarcane goes up in smoke. This 
alcohol also goes into the making of 
a thousand chemicals, needed in both 
war and peace. 

The alcohol is not available from 
our beet sugar. Our continental cane 
sugar production is too small to affect 
the demand — and besides, special 
equipment is needed for high-test mo- 
lasses. Hence the War Production 
Board called for great quantities from 
Cuba, and President Batista ordered 
that one-third of this year’s produc- 
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tion go into molasses, and he agreed 
to ship 100,000,000 gallons of syrups 
to the United States by March 15, 

But though ethyl alcohol-seems to 
be essential to carry on a war, it is 
not necessary to make it from sugar 
cane. Germany makes it from potatoes, 
and it can be, and is, made from starch 
wherever found, especially in grains. 
Big distillers in the United States an- 
nounced they could make it from corn 
and wheat, of which we have great, 
embarrassing surpluses, and offered to 
stop their regular business and make 
it for the Government—190-proof, as 
needed. The smaller distilleries, which 
can make only 140-proof would send 
their product to be redistilled at the 
big plants. The big wine makers in 
California also offered to make it from 
grains, and in sufficient quantities. 

But the War Production Board de- 
murred, offered objections, alleged 
lack of transportation (which was 
quickly denied by the railroads) and 
showed an unwillingness to change 
plans. But publicity men built a fire 
under the Board experts. They in- 
sistently demanded to know why a 
shortage should be created in our su- 
gar supply for this purpose, whereas 
by using corn and wheat the Govern- 
ment could get rid of great and costly 
surpluses. Last reports were that the 
Board was turning away from scarce 
sugar to plentiful grain. 

Many factors enter to make this su- 
gar- situation uncertain, beyond the 
uncertainties of war. All avenues are 
wide open to sugar now; all restric- 
tions and quotas have been removed. 
There will be expansion of produc- 
tion both here and in the Caribbean 
area—but there will be fear of over- 
doing it and getting pinched again in 
peacetime. We have about a billion 
and a half bushels of surplus corn and 
wheat, which is several times enough 
to take care of the 250,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol we 
shall need—and that would mean sav- 
ing of a million and a half tons of su- 
gar. (One Congressman has threat- 
ened an investigation unless that is 
done.) 

Then there is the present hoard. Re- 
presentative Cellar, of New York, in 
discussing the subject in the House of 
Representatives, said: “Everybody 
within the sound of my voice has 
hoarded sugar.” And nobody rose to 
deny it. Manufacturers of soft drinks, 
candies and the like have been the 
main hoarders—as a simple business- 
like foresight. The hoarded stock is 
estimated at 500,000 tons, These stocks 
will have to be declared, and used up 
before more can be had, 

The conservative Leon Henderson 
himself has said the chances are that 
rations will be raised before the year 
is over, and many more optimistic 
prophets said it before him. But there 
are chances on the other side, too. 
The Germans have sunk a lot of our 
ships off the Atlantic Coast, and no- 
body cai say how much sugar trans- 
portation may be affected. It is pos- 
sible, ioo, that the Japanese may up- 


(Continued on page 20) 











THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Indignant 

When things looked very dark in the 
Far East and U. S. and foreign officials 
of United Nations in Washington wore 
long faces, the chief of them all, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, appeared smiling and 
undaunted. 

But when mention was made at his 
press conference of rumors to the ef- 
fect that the damage at Pearl Harbor 
was much greater than admitted by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, the Pres- 
ident exploded. Such rumors, he de- 
clared, were “r-o-t.” He then pitched 
into the “Washington Cliveden set,” 
which, he said, was opposing aid to 





Acme 


The President: Rumors are R-O-T 


Russia, and fomenting disunity among 
the United Nations. Washington, he 
declared, is “the worst rumor factory 
in the country” and “the source of 
more lies” than any other community. 

The President revealed that sup- 
plies were flowing to Russia, and that 
the slight delay in deliveries caused 
by Japan’s attack would soon be made 
up. He also admitted that another 
Lease-Lend loan was being negotiated 
for Russia and said that the strategic 
value of such loans could be put in 
terms of dead Germans and smashed 
tanks. Commenting on the possibility 
of attacks on this country—a subject 
which had been aired in the Senate— 
the Commander in Chief admitted that 
an attack on Alaska was “perfectly 
possible,” and that New York might be 
shelled or Detroit bombed “under cer- 
tuin conditions.” But he did not seem 
worried over the danger. 

The role of Washington as world 
capital was emphasized by Count Ed- 
ward Raczynski, foreign minister of 
the Polish government in exile, who 
said one could not be responsible for 
his country’s foreign relations without 
coming to Washington. Another noted 
visitor was Jan Masaryk, Czechoslo- 
vakian foreign minister; others to call 





for consultation were Ambas, 
Litvinoff, of Russia, and Gen. hk, 
head of the Russian supply mi: 
The President also summoned {,; , 
long conference the U. S. and Brit ix) 
staff officers stationed in Washing(,). 
After presenting his credentials, \\ ,). 
ter Nash, first minister from New /¢. 
land, said he knew of no one who 
knows more about the needs of +}; 
= Pacific than President }: 
velt. 

Other developments in the Pres. 
ident’s week included the following: 

@ Asked to comment on Wendel] 
Willkie’s suggestion that Gen. Dous)as 
MacArthur be brought home fro 
Philippines and given supreme 
mand under the President, Mr. kh: 
velt answered that that was one of th 
things people talk about withov! 
knowing very much of the situation 

g Contributing a radio addre: 
Canada’s victory loan drive, the Pres 
ident said: “Our cause is right, 
goal is worthy, our strength is ¢ 
and growing.” 

q@ The President vetoed a bil! ; 
viding for the planting of guayule 
shrubs for rubber in the United States, 
and asked Congress to broaden it and 
make it apply also to other Amer 
countries, 

@ President Roosevelt sent to 
Senate the names of 17 brigadier « 
erals for promotion to temporar) 
jor generals, and of 35 colonels to \ 
promoted to temporary brigadier 
erals, “to meet the needs of the x: 
ing Army.” 

@ Inclement weather did not | 
vent the President from joining in a 
tribute to Abraham Lincoln by att: 
ing the simple ceremonies in his ho 
at the Lincoln Memorial, 

g@ Stephen Early, White House se°- 
retary, declared the President had 
intention of applying for the pensio! 
of $37,500 which, theoretically, 
might obtain under the much cr! 
ized new pension act. 


FA 


Congress: No Pensions 


It took little time and very 
words for the House to pass una 
nrously the biggest appropriation !1!! 
in all history, providing $32,079,!!. 
000 for the Army, Maritime Comms 
sion and the Lease-Lend fund. | 
many words and much feeling were 
expended on the delicate question ©! 
the pensions Congressmen vole‘ 
themselves a little more than a mo 
ago. 

That little hasty act of including 
Senators and Representatives in t!' 
Federal Contributory Retirement s\> 
tem gave Congress a headache if the 
ever was one. As protests poured | 
from angry constituents, and a chorus 
of stinging criticism was sung by 
press of the whole country, Congress 
men got the “jitters” and fell to fight 
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ymong themselves, “An example 
the national slackness,” was one 
itor’s description of the measure. 
\n attempt to “smear” Congress was 
harge of another, who defended 
.e bill. Reports that the sale of de- 
ise bonds was falling off because of 
and the fact that elections are held 
ihis vear apparently convinced a large 
jority that the bill should be re- 
pealed. The Senate acted first, re- 
pealing the act by the remarkable 
majority of 75 to five. Similar action 
seemed assured in the House when 
Ramspeck of Georgia, author of the 
measure, led for repeal. 

Another sharp free-for-all fight took 
place before the House Appropriations 
Committee over the President’s re- 
iuest for $300,000,000 for employees 
icmporarily displaced by wartime con- 
version. The plan was to guarantee 
payments up to $24 a week for 26 
veeks for such displaced workers, 
the Federal Government paying the 
balance over what was furnished *by 

ite unemployment benefits. Ten 
Covernors and the representatives of 
°7 other states opposed the bill almost 

inimously, as did many Representa- 
tives. They called it a “premium on 

‘ness,” an attempt to federalize the 
Social Security system and an effort 

sive the states a quarter of a billion 

ars they do not want or need. Op-- 
ponents of the measure confidently 
licted its defeat. 


RA 


Defense: Ships and Planes 


\s the 35,000-ton battleship Alabama 
| down the ways at Portsmouth, 
and the keel of the 45,000-ton 
entucky was laid in its place, a sum- 
y of our ship building showed that 
the losses at Pearl Harbor had been 
than made up. The Alabama 
; the sixth battleship launched in 
defense program, “It is getting to 
a habit,” said Secretary Knox, 
iker for the occasion—‘a habit 
ich leads straight to victory.” 
Just previously the 6,000-ton cruiser 
neal Was commissioned at New 
York, the first warship to start out 
ready-camouflaged. It was followed 
{ once with the launching there of 
the cruiser Montpelier and two de- 
strovers were launched at Philadel- 
phia. It .was announced that build- 
ing of the two-ocean Navy was well 
ahead of schedule. The Maritime Com- 
ssion also announced that the 
iunching of merchant vessels would 
reach the rate of two a day by May— 
ivbe in late April. Tanker launch- 
25 were reported two weeks ahead 
schedule, with a prospect of two 
kers a day before the end of sum- 
r. The current tanker program was 
d to comprise 268 vessels. 
(he progress of the program of 
lding the greatest air power in the 
irld is no longer revealed in exact 
ires, but it was revealed on good 
thority that January saw the great- 
production of airplanes of any 
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month of record, and that the rate of 
cutput promises to reach the goal of 
60,000 the President set for the year. 

Significant of what is to come was 
the successful test of the first airplane 
motor produced om the new: Ford as- 
sembly line. One witness called its 
performance “phenomenal.” The Wil- 
low Run plant being built by Ford 
near Ypsilanti, Mich., in which to 
nianufacture bombers, was called the 
biggest building in the world, and will 
employ from 75,000 to 100,000 work- 
ers. The plant is expected to go into 
cperation in a few months and turn 
out bombers at an unprecedented rate. 


a} 


Politics 


All seats in the House of Representa- 
tives are subject to the elections of 
next November, and members are be- 
ginning to show acute consciousness of 
that fact. Hot partisan debate broke 
out when Representative Cannon of 
Missouri, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, wrote a letter to his 
Democratic colleagues accusing the Re- 
publicans of making “political medi- 
cine” for the elections out of the “fan 
dancer” episode of the OCD. Charges 
and counter-charges flew, ending with 





Acme 
Martin Feared G. O. P. “Liquidation” 


an appeal by Representative Woodrum 
of Virginia for a political “true” and 
unity against the Axis. 

But Clarence B. Kelland, publicity 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, had started the ball rolling by 
demanding political activity, war or no 
war. He committed the party to na- 
tional unity while opposing “political 
unity” as one-party government. Chair- 
man Edward J. Flynn of the Demo- 
eralic National Committee kept it roll- 
ing when he declared that election of 
a House hostile to the Administration 
would be worse than the loss of a 
major battle. Chairman Joseph W. 
Martin of the Republican National 





Committee charged that an effort was 
being made to “liquidate” the Repub- 
lican party, and he promised to remain 
at the head of the committee in the 
battle for survival—and for the at- 
tempt to capture the House next No- 
vember. In outlining tactics for the 
campaign in a Kansas City speech he 
promised support of the President's 
war effort “100 per cent.” He sum- 
moned his committee to a belated 
meeting in Chicago on April 20. A 
third of the Senators are also up for 
election in November, but they have 
not got around to talking much about 
it yet. 

Speaking to a state-wide gathering 
of Republicans in New York Thomas 
E. Dewey, prominent presidential as- 
pirant in 1940, pledged the party to 
a war for “total victory,” but reserv- 
ed the right of criticism. 


my 
Labor: Those Welders 


Again those long-suffering welders, 
complaining of paying multiple dues 
to various AFL unions, made trouble 
in the big Seattle-Tacoma shipyards, 
but the trouble was mostly for them- 
selves. Their picket line of 400 was 
altacked twice by 1,000 shipyard 
workers, and the men were badly bat- 
tered. About 1,000 men walked out— 
the second time in three weeks—when 
some welders were discharged for 
non-payment of dues. The welders 
finally announced that they had “swal- 
lewed their pride” and that there 
would be “no more work stoppages 
as long as their country is at war.” 

At the big River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Company in Detroit 10,000 work- 
ers engaged in making big bombers 
were made idle five times in four days 
over a labor demand for the discharge 
of one employee. Army and labor union 
officers shamed them back to work by 
telling them American soldiers were 
dying for lack of aircraft. 

The formidable War Labor Board, 
organized in January, made its first 
ruling by ordering the Federated 
Fishing Boats of New England and 
New York to purchase for their men 
the war risk insurance they had struck 
for. The Board at the same time an- 
nounced the broad principle that no 
strike or lockout placing “selfish inter- 
ests” above the national defense 
would be tolerated. The next case in 
which they applied their rule was that 
cf the Aluminum Workers of Amer- 
ica, some 19,000 strong, who demand- 
ed abolition of the 18 to 20-cent North- 
South wage differential, and a 10-cent 
bonus for night-shift workers. The 
Board compromised between the de- 
mands and the grants. Another plant 
of the Aluminum Co. at Detroit, em- 
ploying 600 men, was shut down tem- 
porarily in a dispute over the assem- 
bly line schedule. One man was 
killed when he refused to walk out 
with the rest. The men returned to 
work pending settlement by a labor 





conciliator. 
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WAR FRONTS 





World Blockade? 


The escape of the German battle- 
ships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
and the cruiser Prinz Eugen from 
Brest to a German port may, as Win- 
ston Churchill says, make them less 
of a threat to the Atlantic sealanes. 
But it set Allied experts to calculating 
the naval strength at the Axis com- 
mand. What emerged was the possi- 
bility of a bold Axis plan—nothing 
less than a blockade of the world 
against the United Nations, 

Germany has three battleships, in- 
cluding the probably damaged Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, and perhaps two 
more, She also has two pocket battle- 
ships. Italy has four battleships, three 
of them pre-World War J, and per- 
haps three more. France has four 
battleships. If the Axis gets them, they 
would total a potent battle line for the 
Atlantic. Besides, Germany and Italy 
bave some 22 cruisers between them, 
and Vichy France about 14 more. 

For the Pacific there is the Jap- 
anese navy, at present at least equal- 
ing our Pacific Fleet. Moreover, Jap- 
an has been grabbing bases all along 
the Asiatic coast from which land- 
based planes can cover its ships. Soon 
Jap ships may be in the Indian Ocean. 
Thus Japan may be able to cut trans- 
Pacific supply lines to Russia, save the 
summer route through the Arctic 
Ocean; she may be able to stop ship- 
ping sent across the Atlantic,and up 
around Africa to Iran. Germany will 
strive to cut the Atlantic lines to Brit- 
ain and Russia. 

Meantime, German U-boats which 
got into the Caribbean to attack the 
Dutch oil islands of Aruba and Cura- 
cao managed to torpedo seven tankers. 
Hitler probably ordered the attacks in 
our home waters for their propaganda 
as well as naval value. The Axis 
would prefer our fleet in home waters 
rather than having it range the high 
seas seeking to destroy Axis fleets and 
communications. Demands for a stay- 
at-home Navy were foreshadowed by 
former isolationist Senator’ David I. 
Walsh, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, when he declared: “The 
day may come when we shall have to 
bring back from the four corners of 
the world our depleted Navy to be a 
source of defense for our own shores.” 





. . . Singapore Surrenders 


Lieut. Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashito: “If 


you wish to surrender, I insist it be 
unconditional. What do you say... 
Will you say yes or no?” 

Lieut. Gen. Arthur Percival: “Yes.” 

With the fall of Singapore, some 
60,000 British, Australian and Indian 
soldiers were lost. It was the third 
British army to surrender since York- 
town. The exultant Japs, who had 
won one of the great strategic prizes 





of the world largely because the Brit- 
ish never expected an overland attack, 
and because the United Nations never 
got enough planes to the battlefront, 
immediately renamed Singapore Sho- 
nan—“Light of the South.” 

Then they turned their attention to 
new objectives—Sumatra, Java, Aus- 
tralia, Burma, India. In Tokyo, Pre- 
mier Hideki Tojo declared that though 
“the important bases of the United 
States and Britain have all fallen . . 
the war remains to be fought.” Tojo 
gave Japan’s objectives: Burma for the 
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Helfrich Commands United Nations Fleet 


Burmese; a finishing blow at Chung- 
king to liberate “our Chinese broth- 
ers”; “assistance” to India to throw off 
“Anglo-American domination” ; “eman- 
cipation” of the Indonese from the 
Dutch; and making Australia and New 
Zealand “understand the real inten- 
tions of Japan.” In short, rule of the 


entire Asiatic and Pacific world. 


... South and North 


From Singapore it was a short jump 
for the Japs to unprotected Sumatra. 
Striking with all possible speed to 
beat U. S. production and shipping 
timetables, they sent parachutists 
swarming onto Palembang, southeast 
Sumatra oil center. The parachutists, 
though cleaned up, were immediately 
followed by troopships and landing 
parties. The outnumbered Dutch, 
with too little air and sea support, had 
to withdraw, but not before destroying 
oil properties valued, in different esti- 
mates, from $200,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000. But the United Nations now have 
only lower grade Javanese oil to de- 
pend on in the southwest Pacific. 

Java, where Vice Admiral Conrad 
Helfrich commands the United Na- 








PATHFINDER 


tions naval forces, is next on the J.) 
list. Palembang is only 250 miles fr.;, 
Batavia, capital of Java. At points {}). 
straits between Sumatra and Java 4; 
only 20 miles wide. A thousand Allied 
planes could probably save Java—}),;; 
that is far more than we have bee) 
able to get to any other vital spot ; 
the Pacific. 

The Dutch, however, will make , 
fight of it. In the U. S., Dr. Eelco in 
Kleffens, Dutch Foreign Minister, (e- 
clared it “of vital importance that Jay, 
be held.” In Sydney, Australia, Licey. 
Gov. H. J. van Mook of the Indies 
warned: “We should not go on the (| 
fensive all the time. That is the big 
mistake of the democracies—thinki), 
in terms of defense.” He said the jo|- 
icy of constantly retiring to prepared 
positions “might lose the war.” It was 
learned that some American troops re 
now in Java. ; 

In Australia, where Premier John 
Curtin called Parliament into special 
session, the country’s entire manpower 
was mobilized for war. The first Jap 
air attack was made on Port Darwin, 
the north Australian base where Ad- 
miral Helfrich may have to take his 
United Nation’s fleet if Java falls. 

On Luzon, Gen, Douglas MacArthur 
reported the Japs were preparing ar- 
tillery and other units for an all-ou! 
attack. The Japs bombed a Filipino 
refugee camp, killing 23 persons. 





... Battle for Burma 


When the Japs driving from Thai- 
land broke their Salween River line, 
the British in Burma fell back on the 
Bilin River. But the Japs smashed 
across that, too, and at points were 
only 20 miles from the vital railroad 
leading from Rangoon to _ Lashio, 
where the real Burma Road begins. 
The British have begun evacuating 
civilians from Rangoon, Its fall would 
be a tremendous blow to China’s fight- 
ing ability, closing off her supply line. 
Chinese troops had reportedly gone 
into action in northern Thailand. In- 
dian air forces joined others in the de- 
fense of Burma, Visiting in India to 
persuade her leaders to unite with 
China against Japan, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek had a personal talk 
with Mahatma Gandhi. 





... Russia: Snow Men 


London said that Russian dispatches 
reported the Red fleet to be shelling 
German positions in the Crimea 
around Sevastopol. Vichy reported 
that the Russians had stormed and 
penetrated the city of Novgorod, about 
100 miles south of Leningrad. A re- 
porter for Red Star, army newspapt'. 
described running a truck convoy 0! 
food into Leningrad, apparently pas! 
the German siege lines. In Moscow 2 
German aviator who flew his plane 
from Kharkov to surrender in Rus- 
sian territory, was reported to have 
said the Germans were ready to abaii- 
don that city. The Red army was re 
ported to have driven into While 
Russia, 40 miles above Vitebsk. 

Russia was about the only front |! 
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the global war from which the United 
Nations heard good news. But though 
Moscow reported continued Russian 
advances against stiffening German 
resistance, they continued to keep si- 
jent about definite place names. The 
wedge driven into White Russia is 
highly significant if the territory 
penetrated by ski troops can be main- 
tained. For it is approaching the old 
Polish frontier; and if the Russians 
can extend their advance there they 
will be able to cut behind the entire 
Smolensk sector of the German front. 

Far south in the Ukraine, Marshal 
Semeon Timoshenko likewise is say- 
ing little. But his troops are only 20 
miles from Sinelnikovo, an important 
railway center from which lines rad- 
iate north to Kharkov, east to Rostov 
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Shaposhnikov: Red Army’s Brains 


end south to the Crimea. If Timo- 
shenko could take it, that would be a 
tremendous blow to the Nazi supply 
system, 

As infrequently mentioned as the 
place names of towns recaptured is 
the man who planned the Russian 
grand strategy which Stalin ordered. 
He is Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov 
(see cut) Stalin’s Chief of Staff. A 
former Czarist* colonel who turned 
ed, Marshal Shaposhnikov is a cold, 
silent, walking encyclopedia of mili- 
tary lore. He is the author of a 
weighty, three-volume work, The 
Brain of the Army. Shaposhnikov re- 
yutedly planned the massive counter- 
attack from Moscow. If he can keep 
the Russian Army driving forward, or 
even have it fall back slowly enough 
in the face of a German spring drive 
to wear the Germans down for an- 
other assault, the Red Chief of Staff 
will emerge as one of the great mili- 
tury brains of this war. But though 
some experts believe Russia’s present 
silence presages new gains, they doubt 
if the Reds can drive the Nazis back 
behind the Dnieper River before 
Spring. 

And it is probable that Russia* must 

ce another savage altack in the 
‘spring, even though some of Hitler’s 

ring reserves are already in the line. 
Despite Russian advances, Rzhev, Vy- 


azma, Smolensk, Bryansk and Orel, 
on the Moscow front, are still in en- 
emy hands. In the Ukraine, Kharkov, 
Stalino and Taganrog have not fallen. 
Germans are still in Crimea. As the 
snow melts around Russia’s breed of 
snow fighters, will German tanks and 
planes melt the snow men, too? A 
world strategy question also concerns 
the Russians: if they hold, will Hitler 
be able to swing through the Middle 
East, through Asia Minor to India, 
there to meet the Japs and cut another 
line of communications to Russia. 
That question the United Nations must 
answer in concert: 





... Britain: Fateful Days 


With the fall of Singapore coming 
atop the escape of two German battle- 
ships and a cruiser from Brest to a 
German port, Winston Churchill’s gov- 
ernment shook and tottered. British 
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Will Snow Men Melt in the Spring? 


newspapers began openly to question 
whether they had been so charmed by 
his oratory as to overlook Britain’s 
string of defeats. If Britons had any- 
one else besides Churchill in whom 
they could repose trust, his govern- 
ment might well have fallen. 

But Churchill] faced an angry Com- 
mons defiantly. He declared that in 
their escape through the English Chan- 
nel the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
had been hit so heavily they would be 
out of action “for some time to come.” 
And he added that they had already 
been attacked in their new North Sea 
bases. Moreover, Churchill said, their 
present position was not as threaten- 
ing as before, for the ships were no 
longer on the flank of the Allied Af- 
lantic convoy route. On the fall of 
Singapore, Churchill promised a de- 
bate ,when the “mood of anger” had 
abated. He warned the House against 
“loose and intemperate language” 
which could be used against Britain 
“in hostile, and even in Allied coun- 
tries.” 

Meantime, as Britain’s Ministry of 
Economic Warfare revealed that Ger- 
man production was hitting a peak, 
the British began to worry about an 
invasion again. They heard that Ger- 
many was preparing a fleet of troop- 
carrying gliders which could be used 
in such an attempt. 








ARMY NOTES 


The WAAC: The Rogers’ bill before 
Congress provides for the establish- 
ment of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, the first feminine counterpart 
to our Army in the history of the coun- 
try. As the bill now stands, women 
between the ages of 21-45 are eligible 
and would draw pay similar to that of 
« buck private—$21 a month for the 
first four months, $30 a month there- 
after. Commissioned officers, known 
as leaders, would receive pay ranging 
from $648 for junior leaders, to $3,000 
for the head of the organization. The 
women would do defense work be- 
hind the lines, 


* * . 





AEF II: Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson has launched a 
new Army Emergency Fund to take 
care of the dependents of the Amer- 
ican soldier of today. General John J. 
Pershing will serve as honorary pres- 
ident of the organization, and Mr. 
Patterson as its acting president. Al- 
though launched by the War Depart- 
ment, the AEF will be carried on by 
civilian volunteers. The purpose of 
the organization is “to tide over” the 
fumilies of soldiers in instances where 
an unavoidable time lag in Army regu- 
lations causes hardship, 


. . . 


Pharmacists: For the first time in 
the history of the U. S. Army, pharma- 
cists will be used in their professional 
capacity in the Army, wherever pos- 
sible, and will be given training in 
medical department basic military 
work. They will become members of 
the Medical Administrative Corps, and 
will either be trained as officers or be 
given specialist ratings in the non- 
commissioned grades. Brig. Gen. L. B. 
McAfee, assistant to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, made the announcement, and 
added that 5,000 pharmacists will be 
needed in an army of 3,600,000. 


* 7 . 


Jujitsu: Just as the Tiger Squadron 
is helping the Chinese at the Burma 
Road, the Chinese are helping their 
Allies in the United States. A Chinese 
Washington correspondent, Joseph 
Chiang, has volunteered his time to 
go out to Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
to teach jujitsu to officers at this large 
infantry post. It takes him about two 
months to train a group of 16. Mr. 
Chiang says jujitsu will be of especial 
value “in dealing with parachute 
troops, in street fighting, and in trench 
warfare.” 

Fort Riley: The news from Fort 
Riley, Kans., is so good other posts 
may not believe it. Before war time 
went into effect, reveille was sounded 
very early in the morning, Command- 
ing officers decided war time would 
get the cavalrymen up long before 
daylight, and they decreed reveille be 
sounded by standard time. Taps is 
sounded by war time, so everyone gets 
an extra hour’s sleep. 
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BUSINESS 


Motorized Farming 


There will be an army moving along 
the Ailantic seaboard this year from 
Florida to Upper New York but it 
will be welcomed. The “soldiers” 
will be some 2,700 migratory farm la- 
borers, divided into 18 mobile camps, 
sent out by the Department of Agri- 
culture to help meet the farm labor 
shortage. 

These camps will start in Florida 
with the sugar cane and truck crops; 
move into the Carolinas and Virginia 
for the vegetable harvests, and then 
on, as the season advances, into Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York and New 
England to aid with the fruit and 
vegetable crops. The camps wili have 
Army-type tents for shelter, and each 
will be under the management of 
Farm Security Administration officials. 
There are already 83 farm-labor camps 
in the whole country, with facilities 
for 75,000 families in a year. 

A companion step to the migratory 
labor camps is New York State’s pro- 
vision for traveling blacksmith shops, 
with repair crews, which will go from 
one farm area to another to repair 
machinery and teach farmers to make 
their own repairs. The move was 
planned to combat the labor shortage, 
and the probable machinery shortage. 
The War Production Board, it was 
announced, had released enough steel 
to take care of needed farm machinery 
parts. 


Food Must Be Grown 


With bad news from the war front 
and with the prospect of a long war, 
there has been a general, apparently 
spontaneous, movement all over the 
country to encourage and insist on 
greater production of food. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
Advisory Committee on War Gardens, 
headed by Gov. Cooper, of Tennessee, 
devised a plan for planting “scrap 
lands”—all the available vacant spaces 
with good soil—and every governor 
has been called upon to apply the 
scheme in his own state, in order to 
help feed America. An added reason 
for growing food everywhere is to 
save transportation. But Governor 
Cooper repeated Secretary Wickard’s 
warning against the danger of ama- 
teurs wasting good seed and ground. 

“Our aim in this battle of food 
should be full and abundant produc- 
tion without exploitation of soil or 
people,” declared Fred S. Wallace, 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. But the Agricultural 
Department went further than exhor- 
tation. It notified growers of such es- 
sential foods as rice, potatoes and pea- 
nuts that they must plant up to their 
allotments this year or suffer reduc- 
tions in their benefit payments. They 
may go as far beyond their allotments 
as they wish. 

The main danger in the food grow- 











Word Origins 


Pontoon: The Engineer Corps of 
the Army has brought this word to 
our attention during the past few 
years. It is from the French word 
ponton from the Latin ponto, a 
derivative of the word pons, pontis, 
a bridge, way, or path. The word 
has the same meaning in English: a 
flat bottomed boat or metallic cyl- 
inder covered with waterproof ma- 
terial used in building bridges 
quickly for the passage of troops 
or vehicles. It is properly pro- 
nounced pon-toon (accent last syl- 
lable). The Army, for some reason, 
spells and pronounces it pon-ton 
(accent first syllable). 






























ing problem is the shortage of farm 


labor. Farm boys not in the service 
are enticed away from the farm by 
the high wages at factories. To solve 
ihis problem, some startling sugges- 
tions were made at a regional meeting 
cf the Farm Security Administration 
in Philadelphia. .There was talk of 
“drafting” women, children and par- 
oled convicts for farm work. Other 
sources of emergency labor mentioned 
included the aged in public homes, 
Boy Scouts, industrial workers on 
week-ends, and students from the 
various schools—released at planting 
and harvesting time. 


Farm Briefs 


q@ The Agriculture Department re- 
ports that production of such winter 
truck crops as.cabbage, green peas and 
tomatoes is larger this year than last. 





@ Secretary Wickard issued a warn- 
ing that fertilizers may have to be ra- 
tioned among farmers because of the 
shortage of nitrogen. The War Pro- 
duction Board, he added, has already 
placed restrictions on farm machinery. 


q The minimum price at which the 
Government supported the price of 
eggs in Chicago in February was set 
at 27.5 cents a dozen. At the same time, 
eggs sold for 28.25 cents a dozen. 


Random Statistics 


SHIFT in taste has left the 

three favorite apples of 30 
years ago out of the list of the 10 
favorites of today. Then the Bald- 
win, Ben Davis and Northern Spy 
were the most widely planted; to- 
day the leaders are Delicious, Stay- 
man Winesap and McIntosh . . . 
e One thing the Japs may get, if 
they take the entire Dutch East 


Indies is its record 1941 corn crop of 


116 million bushels . . @ The 
canned vegetable pack in the Unit- 
ed States last year totaled 142.1 
million cases . . . @ Farmers will 
need about 100,000 tons of wire to 
bale hay and straw in 1942, This 
is equivalent to the weight of three 
battleships or 3,000 medium tanks 
. « «© @ Every day American rail- 
roads cover 75,000 miles with mile- 
a-minute or faster trains. 
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FARM 
Too Much Money | 


Treasury Department officials 
worried over the rapid increase 9; 
money in circulation. A few years 
ago the amount was $6,500,000 .4);\) 
Now it is $11,319,000,000. There })., 
been an increase of $2,654,000,0U) iy 
the last year, which is equivalen;: {) 
an increase per capita from $64.76 {o 
$83.43. 

All this is currency outside of {he 
banks. Even the savings banks have 
been losing deposits. All signs inij- 
cate that there is hoarding of mone,— 
and not by. the wealthy class alone. 
Such action, dt a time the Governmen; 
needs money to finance the war, was 
pronounced to be unpatriotic and dan- 
gerous. It tends toward inflation. 

What the Government wishes is {or 
this money to be invested in defense 
bonds—not so much out of bank de- 
posits as from pay checks and pay 
envelopes. That procedure would 
hold down war costs and combat in- 
flation. 

The hoarders of money, it is be- 
lieved, acted through fear that their 
bank deposits might be seized in an 
emergency. Refugees here have seen 
such things happen in European coun- 
tries. But Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau has publicly stated thai 
there is no, ground for such fear. 

But if the hoarding continues or 
increases, the Government will prob- 
ably take some action. One plan suz- 
gested is to change the size of U. S. 
paper currency and set a date by 
which all the old currency must be 
presented for exchange to avoid a 
heavy penalty. This would show up 
the identity of the hoarders. 

It should be kept in mind that Gov- 
ernment bonds are just as safe as Gov- 
ernment currency—and they bear in- 
terest, which hoarded dollars do noi. 











Business Briefs 


q From mid-December to mid-Ja0- 
uary food costs rose 2.8 per cet; 
clothing 2.9 per cent; housing 0.2 pe 
cent, and fuel and light 0.1 per cent, 
according to the National Industria! 
Conference Board. 


@ From mid-November to mid-De- 
cember the average weekly earnings 
of factory workers increased 3.3 per 
cent to $33.69, according to the Labo 
Department. 


q@ Bright, shiny, eye-catching 1i- 
cense plates for automobiles are ou! 
for next year. They must be black 
and white or “domestic earth colors,” 
says the WPB. It is a matter of scarc- 
ity of pigments. 


@ There may be some difficulty i” 
getting houses painted before long, !\'! 
not because of lack of paint. The 
shortage is in brushes, because t!¢ 
bristles used to make them came fro! 
the Far East, but are no longer com- 
ing. 
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~ MOVIE WORLD 


Woman of the Year (MGM)—Kath- 
als rine Hepburn is a remarkable young 
ease of Fwoman. First she hired Ring Lard- 
vy ner, Jr., and Michael Kanin to write 
O00, 








a play for her, which she sold to MGM 
er: for $100,000 and a promise she would 
),000 ot the leading role. Then she told 
lent 
64.76 to is 
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ir. Tracy Scores In Clever Comedy 
ues 
] prob- er studio she wanted Spencer Tracy 
an sug- be her leading man, The result is 
f U. S. ne of the best pictures of the season. 
late by Miss Hepburn is an intellectual young 
vust be woman who writes a political column. 
void a @She is outspoken in her belief that 
10W up Fbaseball should be suspended for the 
ation, and gets a verbal slap-in- 
at Gov- the-face by Spencer Tracy, an earthy 
as GOV- sportswriter. They fall in love, marry, 
ear 1- | each tries to educate the other to 
do not. k his language. It is an uproar- 
s comedy, played brilliantly by the 
stars and a number of sypporting 
plavers. If you like to laugh, don’t 
id- Ja miss it. Re oo! 
02 ner Captains of the Clouds (Warner 
x cent, 9 &!0s.)—The best of the air pictures to 
lustrial date, Captains of the Clouds was 
lilmed in honor of the aviators flying 
} the air force of our Canadian neigh- 
lid-De- The first part of the film is the 
arn gs Slory of the day-to-day thrills experi- 
3.3 pt enced by the bush flyers, who speeded 
Lal up the communications systems in 
the far-away places of the north coun- 
ng ji- @@). With Britain plunged into war, | 
re out @g2ese old experienced hands join the 
black MQ CAF, where, to their consternation, 
lors.” Wy ’y find they are far outclassed by 
Fine the budding aviators recruited from 
ihe ranks of eager youth, In the end 
the bush fighters prove they are 
ulty 10 #*mong the worthiest sons of Britain. 
ng, bul # Stars are James Cagney, Dennis Mor- 
. The fan, Brenda Marshall, Alan Hale, and 
ise the Reginald Gardiner. 
e fr * * ° 
r con Mister V (United Artists)—A hide- 


and-seek game with the Gestapo is the 








theme of Mister V, an English pic- 
ture produced, acted, and directed by 
Leslie Howard. In the guise of a re- 
tiring Cambridge professor of arche- 
ology, Mister V slips in and out of the 
concentration camps in Germany 
seeking to rescue intellectuals from 
the hands of Himmler and his Nazi 
aides, There are several passages of 
genuine suspense as Mister V maneu- 
vers his way through the spider’s web, 
and when he doesn’t—well, we won’t 
give Mr. Howard’s plot away. 








BOOK REVIEW 





Westward the Course (William Mor- 
row & Co., 
struggle now being waged in Pacific 
Jceania, this book is of value in our 
understanding the importance and 
ramifications of the Allied-Axis battle 
over this rich, strategically located 
territory. The author, Paul McGuire, 
is an Australian scholar who under- 
stands his subject and has selected his 
material carefully in compiling a sur- 
vey of the Antipodes. He has used the 
latest data available, going to press 
with his book only two days after the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. The 
result is a treasury of information 
about Australia, New Zealand, Suma- 
tra, Malaya, Java, Singapore, Borneo, 
Celebes, etc. F 

Bombs and Bombing (Modern Age 
Books, $1.25)—Although most Amer- 
icans have read daily accounts of 
bombings for the past several years 
many of them have a hazy idea about 
the different types of bombs. Recog- 
nizing this fact, Willy Ley, science 
editor of the newspaper PM, has writ- 
ten an explanatory book about the 
construction and effect of incendiary 
bombs, explosive . bombs, and gas 
bombs, 
fy his minute details. 
are doing civilian defense work will 
find this book helpful in its thorough 
explanation of means of defense from 
air attack. The author says flatly there 
is no bomb, however destructive, that 
has no effective defense. 
the reason gas has not been used in 


this war is that it is an inefficient type | 


of aerial warfare. 


Climbing Tomato 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous Fruits, perfect in 
form. Thick, solid and deli- 
cious flavor.’ Weigh from ito 
Bibs.each. Attainaheightof 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of very delicicus fruits. 
Fine for slicing or for salads. 


Yd. Long ; 


very interest- | 
ing curiosity. 
Vines are ram- 


pens growers. 
uce an @- FF 
mnormous crop 
of long slender J 
round pods, 2 to 

4 ft. long, that 
A. of excellent 
= qualityfor snap 


ns. Are of 
= very fine flavor. ~ 


‘E. J. MURVON SEED €O., Dept. 


Drawings and diagrams clari- | 
Readers who | 


He believes | 


$3.75)—In view of the | 








Vines climb readily on 
ee, , etc, savin 
variety and a mf val 
2, dens, One hill will 
eepa good sized family 
supplied all summer. 
Bear early and continue 
toproduce fruit through- 
out the season. One plant 
will bear from forty to 
fifty fruits, Detic 
flavor. To, introduce our 
catalog of rare and un- 
usual seeds we will mail 
all 4 Pkts. for only 
10c and 2c 


B-43, 





How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
. WORK for “UNCLE SAM” 
XI 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3172. ochester, N. ¥- 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FIEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 


Booklet 


“Foot 


Facts" 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 164 Lewis Bidg.. Salem, Virginie 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a rea! Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weid- 
. Acetylene claing. etc. Let us train ns to me an expert Auto- 
| Boches y hh you get @ good The cost te you 


ern equi; puter ox 
Se, tem on shop tae Oy team- i tpl dings 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nasbville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
A. NEW 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, semsan tet Power Plow &C &C uitivatoe 
fow Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
os Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terme 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 








MANY WAR OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN—WOMEN,. Prepare now for 
1942 examinations. Write immed- 
lately for free 32-page Civil Service 
book, with list of many positions 
and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 






















Sensation in shoes! ‘“‘Clip- 
per’ ZIPS on and off in- 
stantly. Now’s the time to 
build yourself a highly prof- 
itable shoe business with 
Clipper and 249 other sen- 
sational shoe styles for men 
and women. Dress—work— 
sports shoes. Prices low as 
$2.98. Extremely liberal 
profit for you. Complete 
sales outfit absolutely 
FREE. Write now. 


MFG. CO. 
Dept. A154. 


Huckleberry 

= Grows readily from 
seed. A new fruit. Fine 
for pies and preserves, 
Yields an enormous 
crop and grows almost 

Mm anywhere. Grows larger 
than the common Huck- 
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LIBERTY— 


Rhode Island Founders Championed Individual 


In 1636 Roger Williams, exiled from 
Massachusetts because of his opinions, 
found a providential refuge—he called 
it Providence—at the head of Narra- 
gansett Bay in what is now Rhode 
Island. This apostle of religious lib- 
erty held that men were subject to 
government, “only in civil things.” 
Since his day Rhode Island has been a 
refuge—it was the 
first colony to har- 
bour the Quakers 
and the Jews. 

The settlements 
of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut 
made frequent at- 
tempts to annex 
Rhode Island ter- 
ritory. To cope 
with this difficulty, 
Roger Williams 
journeyed to Lon- 
don and, with the help of his old 
friend Sir Harry Vane, obtained, on 
March 14, 1644, the famous charter 
which gave the people of Rhode Is- 
land full power and authority to rule 
themselves by voluntary consent of 
the majority. The only provision was 
that the laws passed must conform 
with those of England, “so far as the 
Nature and Constitution of the place 
will admit.” 

The charter granted by Charles II, 
in 1663, renewed in substance the es- 
sential features of the Roger Williams 
patent and was said to have accorded 
Rhode Island a larger scope for self- 
government than any other royal grant 
in the New World. The native indi- 





Roger Williams 


ae 


vidualism of the people thrived under 
the broad provisions of this charter 
until 1842, when rapidly growing in- 
dustrialism necessitated a further 
broadening of the franchise. The con- 
stitution adopted then is in force 
today. 


. .. Narragansett Bay 


The life of Rhode Islanders has al- 
ways been conditioned by Narragan- 
sett Bay, whose deep waters penetrate 
to Providence and to the falls of the 
Blackstone river at Pawtucket, twenty- 
eight miles inland. Rhode Island took 
to the sea in 1700, using Narragansett 
Bay as her broad highway to the 
ocean. For 150 years her ships were 
familiar sights in the ports of the seven 
seas. Until the British occupation dur- 
ing the Revolution destroyed her trade, 
Newport was a busier seaport than 
New York. 

The industria] revolution in Amer- 
ica began at Pawtucket Falls in 1790 
with the establishment of Samuel 
Slater’s water-power cotton spinning 
mill. His success inspired others and 
soon a manufacturing plant, with its 
accompanying village, came to be lo- 
cated at the falls of every river flowing 
into the Bay. The manufacture of tex- 
tile and other machinery soon follow- 
ed and the State was launched on the 
development which makes it one of 
the great industrial sections of the 
country. Power for thousands of fac- 
tories in Rhode Island, western Massa- 
chusetts and northeastern Connecticut 
originates in the water-borne oil and 
coal coming into Narragansett Bay. A 


U. S. Navy Dept. Photo 


Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air Gates Visits Quonset Point, Rhode Island 


One 
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larger volume of freight came into |}. 
Port of Providence last year than jy 
any other in its history. 

During the Revolution both Britis 
and French fleets were based on ti, 
Bay. Since 1884, the Naval War (9). 
lege has been located at Newport «n( 
the strategic importance of the Bay 
has recently been underscored by {he 
establishment of the Naval Air Base 4; 
Quonset Point, near Wickford. 

Apart from their significance in {}, 
business of commerce, the shores ayj 
waters of Rhode Island play an jy. 
portant role in the field of sports 3, 
recreation. Narragansett Bay is ° 
famous as a sailing ground for s1q\j 
boats. Normally there is much s)),/j 
yacht racing there, both of sai} an 
power craft. And to thousands of sw. 
mer visitors, Rhode Island’s sea beach- 
es afford safe bathing at many a noted 
resort, such as Newport, Narragansett 
Pier, and Watch Hill. On these shores, 
too, originated the appetizing shore 
dinner known as a Rhode Island 
“elambake,” consisting of the soft 
clams, lobster, sweet corn and potatoes 
baked together in seaweed by heated 
stones. 

The name Rhode Island itself is de- 
rived from an island in Narraganset{ 
Bay—called Aquidneck by the Indians 
—which is similar in shape to the |s- 
land of Rhodes or perhaps, as Hoger 
Williams said, “because it is an 
land of roses.” 

Or? 


Famous Rhode Islanders— 


% Pulitzer Prize Winners. 1117, 
Maudé Howe Elliott, for biograph, 
Julia Ward Howe; 1929, Oliver La 
Farge, for his novel, Laughing Boy: 
1941, Leonard Bacon, for poetry. 


% Zachariah Allen (1795-1882), 
father of mutual fire insurance. 


% John Carter Brown (1797-1874), 
donor of the library bearing his nauie, 
containing the largest collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to the 
Americas, north, central and south, in 
the world. 


% Friends (now Moses Brown 
School founded 1819 by Moses Brown 
Quaker Abolitionist, youngest of | 
“Four Brown’  Brothers”—Nicholas 
Joseph, John and Moses, successful 
merchants and traders of Provid: 
1750-1836. Patrons of Brown UU»! 
versity, founded 1764, and na 
changed from Rhode Island Colles 
(1804) because of gifts by Nicholas 
Brown, son of Nicholas, above men- 
tioned. Moses Brown backed Samue! 
Slater in the founding of the 
spinning mill driven by power i! 
America. 

Nathanael Greene Herre: 
(1848-1938), designer of Amer! a's 
Cup defenders, Defender, Colum! 
and Reliance, all built at Bristol. 


% Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) Ame’ 
ica’s foremost portrait painter, born 4 
North Kingstown. Specialist in | 
traits of George Washington. 


Rhode Island 
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MACHINES— 
All-Out War Effort in 


By Theodore Francis Green 
United States Senator from Rhode Island 


Rhode Island is the most highly 

dustrialized state of industrial New 
England. It is gearing its abundant 
resources Of machinery and skilled 
labor to war production. Spurred by 
an inherited tradition of liberty for 
the individual, Rhode Islanders are 
now showing in 
their quick adap- 
tation to fulfilling 
the needs of a na- 
tion at war; their 


keen determina- 
tion to continue 
our American 


way of life. 

Millions of dol- 
lars of direct de- 
fense contracts al- 
ready have been 
received and com- 
pleted by manufacturers in this state. 
Additional millions have come in the 
form of sub-contracts. Factories are 
humming, turning out day and night 

amazingly wjde variety of the es- 
sentials of combat. 

The speed-up in activity brought 
‘bout by Federal Government spend- 

» in Rhode Island has been reflected 

upswings in practically all phases 
of business. 

Khode Island’s general business in- 

climbed to a new all-time peak 

last year, Employment rose sharply. 
T number on factory payrolls ad- 

‘ed from approximately 100,000 as 
f June, 1940, to more than 126,000 at 
end of 1941. Payrolls are mount- 
even more erapidly than employ- 
it, the present level being above 
t recorded for any other period in 
state’s history. Pay envelopes of 
kers in this state contained ap- 
ximately twice as much money in 
kecember, 1941, as in June, 1940. 
(hese facts, only a few of many 
which might be cited, provide tangible 
proof that those qualities of resource- 
fulness, industry and determination 
which were so admirably displayed 
by the early founders, continue un- 
diminished in Rhode Islanders today. 


Senator Green 





Rhode Island Boasts— 


% Nathanael Greene (1742-86) sec- 
ond only to Washington as a Revolu- 
tionary general, born Warwick, R. I. 


% Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794- 
IS8), born Newport. Naval officer 
) opened Japan, 1853-54. 


% Oliver Hazard Perry (1785-1819), 
1 South Kingstown. Victor at bat- 
if Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813. 


% The manufacture of jewelry, in 
ch Rhode Island leads the country, 
jun by Seril and Nehemiah Dodge 


Rhode Island 





Industrial Centers 


and Jabez Gorham in Providence, 1786. 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., the lead- 
ing maker of sterling silver products 
in U.S. 

% Edward Payson Weston (1839- 
1929), born at Providence. Famous 
walker, whose walks aggregated three 
times around the world. 


% George Henry Corliss (1817-88), 
born in Easton, N, Y., settled in Proy- 
idence and invented the Corliss steam 
engine. One installed at Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. 





lt Happened First— 


%* In 1806, David Melville, of New- 
port, was the first to have gas lights 
installed in front of his residence. 


% Rhode Island saw the operation 
of the first cotton spinning jenny, the 
first successful spinning of cotton 
yarn, and the first manufacture of cot- 
ton thread. 


A vest, manufactured by the 
Pawtucket Worsted Co, in 1821, was 
the first specimen of American made 
worsted goods. 


% The first woolen mill power ma- 
chinery was built at Byefield in 1793. 


% There are many Rhode Island 
firsts in the world of sports. Baseball’s 
first world series was played in Prov- 
idence in 1884. The first stroke play 
competition national golf champion- 
ship was held at the Newport Golf 
Club in 1894, and the first open golf 
championship conducted there the 
year following. At Newport also, the 
first international polo was played in 
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1886, and the first national champion- 
ship tennis matches conducted—in 
1881. And here, in 1866, the first pub- 
lic skating rink was opened. 


% Rhode Island was the first state 
to consider replenishment of its oyster 
beds. In 1779 authorities set aside part 
of the public domain for the cultiva- 
tion and propagation of the bivalve. 


% The first screw factory was es- 
tablished at Bellefonte, in 1810. 


The first Baptist Church was or- 
ganized in Rhode Island in 1639, as 
well as the first Seventh Day Baptist 
Church, in 1671. As for church build- 
ings themselves, Rhode Island is cred- 
ited with the first movable one—the 
Chapel of the Transfiguration, conse- 
crated at Conanicut Island in 1899. It 
was mounted on wheels and drawn by 
horses from place to place, 


% Lime was manufactured first at 
Providence in 1662. 


% In 1786 the Rhode Island College 
at Providence instituted the first reg- 
ular course of instruction in mineral- 
ogy. 


% Speaking of modern 
the first torpedo boat was 
Bristol in 1876—the Lightning. 


warfare, 
built at 


The first automobile parade was 
Providence in 1662. 


% Rhode Island passed the first 
prohibitory slave law and the first 
non-importation of slaves act in 1652 
and 1774, respectively. 


% Westminster Street, Providence, 
had the first lunch-wagon — intro- 
duced in 1872 by Walter Scott. 


% The distinction of being the first 
woman newspaper editor is believed 
to belong to Benjamin Franklin’s sis- 
ter-in-law, Ann Franklin, who edited 
and published the Newport Mercury 
upon her son’s death in 1762, 





In a Clamshell 


Little Rhody is the nickname for Rhode 
Island, affectionately designating it as the 
smallest state in the Union, Little Rhody’s 
population, bowever—713,346 in 1940, 
ranking 36th among the states—is the na- 
tion’s most crowded, with 674 persons per 
square mile, better than 15 times the na- 
tional average. The. 
state motto is the 
single word Hope; 
its flower, the Violet. 

Providence, the 
capital and largest 
city — population 
253,504 — forms the 
center of the close- 
ly-knit unit of 
Rhode Island.  In- 
habited by a people richly endowed with 
Yankee ingenuity and served by adequate 
rail and water transportation facilities, 
Providence has become the home of many 
widely diversified industries. Products of 
Providence range from heavy machinery, 
rubber goods, paints and chemicals to fine 
cotton and woolen textiles, jewelry, silver- 
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ware, and all kinds of precision tools and 
instruments, 

Diversification and stability of industry 
go hand in hand with a sound financial 
structure in Rhode Island. Per capita 
savings in Rhode Island are 145 per cent 
above national aver- 
age—3480, as against 
$196. The state’s 
total assessed prop- 
erty value (1938) is 
$1,543,453,000, 

J. Howard Mc- 
Grath is Governor 
of Rhode Island. 
There is a bicam- 
eral legislature of 
44 senators, headed 
by President Louis 

Senator Gerry W. Cappelli, and 

100 representatives 
headed by Speaker Harry F. Curvin, The 
state is represented in the Congress of 
the U. S. by Senators Peter G. Gerry and 
Theodore Francis Green, and by Repre- 
sentatives Aime J, Forand and John 
Edward Fogarty. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Healthy Army 


Judging from its death rate, the 
present United States Army is the 
healthiest in history. The conclusion 
is drawn from the Surgeon General’s 
annual report to the Secretary of War. 
In fiscal 1941, ending last June 30, the 
death rate in the Army was 2.8 per 
1,000, the lowest it has ever been. Dur- 
ing the period the Medical Depart- 
ment brought the Army safely through 
two influenza epidemics. Of 19,609 ’flu 
cases treated, only 0.3 per cent devel- 
oped into pneumonia. 

Other notes on Army health: 

e During the pre-war period cov- 
ered, auto accidents continued to be 
the prime cause of death in the Army, 
with air transport accidents second. 

@ Alcoholism has been on the wane 
as a health factor in the Army since 
1933, the year of Repeal. There were 
fewer alcoholic cases admitted for 
treatment in 1940 than any year since 
1916, when alcoholism first made its 
appearance as a health factor to be 
reckoned with. In 1940, alcoholic 
cases approximated 2.7 per 1,000 men. 

@ The Army’s doctor bill for fiscal 
1941 was $73,138,251. For an army of 
1.800,000, the report said, 23,000 quali- 
fied dental, medical, surgical, phar- 
macy, veterinary, laboratory and X- 
ray technicians are required. 














Biotin and Cancer 


Biotin, one of the recently isolated B- 
complex vitamins which has been 
found essential to all life, is at the 
sume time the most potent and most 
expensive biological agent ever 
known, It is active in dilutions of 
one part in four billion; and at its 
selling price in millionths of a gram 
it would fetch $250,000,000 a pound— 
if a pound could be extracted. Re- 
cently scientists have been using this 
precious stuff in experiments with 
cancer. In the latest issue of Science, 
journal of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, they 
reported their discovery that an ex- 
cess of biotin apparently encourages 
certain types of cancer in rats. 

A few years ago it was found that 
a synthetic chemical not found in na- 
ture, called “butter yellow” only be- 
cause of its color, but not in any way 
related to butter, could cause malig- 
nant cancer of the liver in rats when 
added to their diet. After learning 
how to produce these liver cancers, 
science set out to learn how to pre- 
vent them. Drs. Vincent du Vignaud 
and Juliet Spangler, of Cornell Med- 

Ori Oo 
LIFE CAN BE BETTER—RICHER 

A man much over hundred, still active, 

tells how. Cost me $40 for secret. Now well. 


Get his basic formula, one dime postpaid. 
N. Knutson, Box 64, Portland, Oreg.— Adv. 










Sermonette 


HE church surpasses all other 
institutions in the value it sets 
on man, The Marxians interpret 
man wholly in terms of his rela- 
tion. to economic processes. The 
Nazis interpret man in terms of his 
biological status—the “blood” is the 
all-important thing. A superficial 
type of science interprets man in 
terms of his physical structure 
alone. Over against all these evalu- 
ations of man stands the church, 
which always insists that he is a 
child of God made for an immortal 
destiny. 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 


ical College, Dr. Dean Burk, of the 
National Cancer Institute, and Dr. C. 
FP’. Rhoads, of Memorial Hospital, New 
York, found that small quantities of 
riboflavin, a B vitamin, and casein 
added to the rats’ diet would protect 
them from cancer caused by “butter 
yellow.” But it protected only 93 per 
cent of the experimental animals. 

Seeking for something that would 
give 100 per cent protection, the scien- 
tists turned to biotin. But a surpris- 
ing and significant thing happened. In- 
stead of giving the rats added protec- 
tion, the biotin apparently broke 
cown the protection offered by ribo- 
flavin and casein. A high percentage 
of the rats given added biotin—22 out 
of 50—developed cancerous livers. 
“The results justify the conclusion that 
biotin can exert a pro-cancerogenic 
(cancer promoting) effect,” the re- 
searchers said in Science. 

They cautioned, however, that the 
experiments covered only cancer of 
the liver in rats, and only cancers 
stimulated by a diet of “butter yel- 
lew.” But when these studies are 
added to early ones showing that 
cancer tissues of man and animals 
have a higher biotin content than nor- 
mal tissues, they throw a new gleam 
of light on the subject of cancer. 




















Science Facts 


EARLS are found not only in 

oysters, but also in coconuts. 
Extremely rare, they are of similar 
chemical composition to oyster 
pearls but lack the true pearl’s 
sheen and beauty ... @ Agricul- 
ture Dept. chemists have discover- 
ed that two more valuable war ma- 
terials can be obtained from sugar 
cane. They are wax, which covers 
the stalk of the plant, and acetonic 
acid, which can be extracted from 
the juice. The acid is essential to 
the production of many plastics 
... @ A hitherto unknown comet 
has been discovered by Harvard Ob- 
servatory to be approaching earth. 
Now to be seen before dawn in the 
constellation Coma Berenices, it is 
100,000,000 miles away, and is ex- 
pected to approach to within 66,- 
000,000 miles by March, when it will 
be visible to small telescopes. 
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RELIGION 
Brotherhood Week 


“Build Understanding — Deféat Ip. 
tolerance”—this was the 1942 slogan 
of National Brotherhood Week, cele- 
brated during a recent week by re- 
ligious groups throughout the country. 
Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, which has ai- 
vocated tolerance and understanding 
since it was organized in 1928, Broth- 
erhood Week took on a new meaning 
because of the war. 

Speakers and singers drawn from 
many faiths participated in communi- 
ty services held in hamlets and in 
large cities, all joining in prayer for a 
more enduring peace after this war. 
New York marked the occasion by the 
Greater. New York Round Tables. 
During these discussions speakers 
pointed out that participation in war- 
time activities has broken down socia! 
barriers even in that great metropolis. 

Leaders of the three American 
faiths signed a declaration to be read 
at the various celebrations. It read, in 
part, as follows: “We believe that 
God’s fatherly providence extenis 
equally to every human being. We 
reject theories of race which aflirm 
the essential superiority of one racial 
strain over another. We acknowledge 
every man as our brother. We respect 
and champion his inalienable rights.” 

















Pope Hears Plea 


Once again the petition for the 
canonization of Christopher Columbus 
has been brought before the Pope. 
This latest petition, signed by thov- 
sands of Americans, requests Pope 
Pius XII to consider the matter favor- 
ably, and he is believed to be giving it 
close attention. 

Through the years this question has 
been pressed upon the Vatican. The 
first petition was initiated in 1870 by 
Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, France. American, French, 
Italian, and Spanish bishops, and the 
Sacred College of Cardinals Jooked 
upon it with favor. Cardinal Donnet 
was unable to press his pleas after 
the Franco-Prussian War began. 

Various religious groups have been 
interested in the petition since then. 
Perhaps because it is believed Colum- 
bus’s union with his second ‘wile 
was never blessed by the church, the 
Vatican has never acceded. 

Meanwhile, Archbishop Amleto Gi0- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
tc the United States, was directed by 
the Vatican to deny stories to the ef- 
fect that the Pope had tried to influ- 
ence adversely the relations betwee" 
the United States and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries at the recent Rio ‘¢ 
Janeiro convention. The Apostolic 
Delegate said the Holy See “made 0 
pronouncements whatsoever—befo'e, 
during, or after the inter-America? 
Conference of Rio de Janeiro.” 
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RHYME & REASON 


E COURTEOUS to all, but intimate 

with few; and let those few be well 
tried before you give them your con- 
fidence. True friendship is a plant o 
slow growth, and must undergo and with- 
stand the shocks of adversity before it 
is entitled to the appellation. Let your 
heart feel for the affections and distresses 
of every one, and let your hand give in 
proportion te your purse; remembering 
always the estimation of the widow’s 
mite, that it is not every one that asketh 
that deserveth charity; all, however, are 
worthy of the inquiry, or the deserving 
may suffer. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


* * * 





He that had never seen a river imagined 
the first he met to be the sea; and the 
greatest things that have fallen within 
knowledge we conclude the extremes that 
nature makes of the kind. 

—MONTAIGNE 


, . . 


The world goes up and the world goes down 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 

And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday's frown 
Can never come over again. 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


7 . * 


Let honesty and industry be thy con- 
stant companions. 
—FRANKLIN 
Who knows nothing in his thirtieth 
year, is nothing in his fortieth, has noth- 
ing in his fiftieth, learns nothing, is noth- 
ing, and comes to nothing. 
—FRENCH PROVERB 
* * . 
No earthly good so much enjoyed 
No pleasant scene so fair, 
As when we have some worthy friend, 
Its beauties we may share. 
—W. QM. HINMAN 
My garden, with its silence and the 
pulses of fragrance that come and go on 
the airy undulations, affects me like sweet 
music. Care stops at the gates, and gazes 
at me wistfully through the bars. Among 
my flowers and trees, Nature takes me 
into her own hands, and I breathe freely 
as the first man. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH 


He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
—COLERIDGE 
Kindness is more binding than a loan. 
—CHINESE PROVERB 


Above the indistinguishable roar of the 
many feet I feel the presence of the sun, 
of the immense forces of the universe. 
and beyond these the sense of the eternal 
now, of the immortal . There lives 
on in me an unquenchable belief, thought 
burning like the sun, that there is yet 
something to be found, something real, 
something to give each separate person- 
ality sunshine and flowers in its own 
existence now. 

—RICHARD JEFFRIES 


7 * . 


Feeling is deep and still; and the word that 
floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where 
the anchor is hidden. 
—LONGFELLOW 


| 
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INDEPENDENC 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL FARM! 


by M. G. Kains 
Formerly Special Crop Culturist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


AR shortages have begun. Many more are coming. The wise 

man realizes that independence on a self-sufficient small farm 

is the answer to security and happiness. It means freedom from 

inflation, high food costs, high rents, money troubles and other worries 

of city life. On your farm you enjoy the pleasures of a healthy out- 
door rural life, comfort and relaxation and SECURITY. 


T the same time, by growing your own vegetables, raising your‘ 
own poultry and livestock, you are increasing the vital supply 
of “food-for-freedom” so essential to helping win the war. 


BY” T you must know how to operate your farm—how to avoid the 
ordinary pitfalls and succeed by tried and proved methods. 


ERE is the PRACTICAL book that starts at the beginning and takes you step by step 
into successful and profitable farming. This book takes nothing for granted. It tells 
what kind of a farm to buy; how to choose it; how to finance it; what and how to plan: 
choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, etc; especially essentials of fruit and vegetable 
growing, fertilizers, irrigation, spraying, cultivation, harvesting, storage, sale of products 
and by-products.. Every page is packed with proven ways to make the farm self-supporting 
and profitable. Even if you are not in a position to purchase a farm right at this minute, 
get this book and prepare yourself. Don’t miss “FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE.” 
It might change your whole life—bring you the independence and security you need 
now more than ever! 


10 DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION 
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SAYS THE U.S. DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE 


“Proved and up-to-date facts 
and not fish stories. M. G 
Kains has been a farmer all 
his life on many different farms. 
This book is designed especially 
for people haunted by the small- 
country-home dream, yet it is 
none-the-less valuable to the 
established farmer, big and 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Please send me at once a copy of FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE. I will deposit with the postman 
$2.50 per copy, plus a few pennies mailing charge. 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied I may return 
it to you, and you will refund my money in full 
immediately. 
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Confusion in Washington 


OMMENTING on the President’s 

remark that the people are be- 
coming realistic in regard to the war 
the Washington Post declared the 
people are already more realistic than 
the Administration, and that it is the 
Government which needs “conversion” 
to a wartime basis. Alf M. Landon, 
recently taking another look around 
the capital, charged the New Dealers 
with treating the war as “just an- 
other political alphabet project.” 


These criticisms were made about 
the time it was revealed that many 
projects for the OCD duplicated and 
conflicted with the same activities in 
Paul McNutt’s Social Security Admin- 
istration. There were the same plan- 
ning and morale building in OCD as 
in McNutt’s Defense Health and Wel- 
fare services; both were going in for 
physica] fitness and recreation; both 
had nursing and nutrition programs, 
and both worked for family security. 
The OCD’s garden program repeated 
the same thing done by the Agricul- 
ture Department, and the section de- 
voted to children’s activities over- 
lapped the work of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Labor Department. As 
Senator Byrd remarked, it looked like 
more “social experiment.” It was dif- 
ficult to see how we were being pro- 
tected from bombings. 


But such duplication and confusion - 


run through the whole Government 
set-up. Mr. McNutt’s agency, for ex- 
ample, found no fewer than 15 other 
. Government agencies competing with 
‘it in its nutrition program. 


Since the defense program got under 
.way in June, 1940, about 68,000 new 
workers have been brought to Wash- 
ington, Something less than half of 
these went to the War and Navy De- 
partments, and about 9,000 to the 
many divisions of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management. That means that 
about 25,000 have been added to the 
departments and agencies not direct- 
ly-connected with the war. 


None of the “social experiments” 
have been adjourned. They have been 
increased rather. None of the alpha- 
betical agencies have been dropped. 
They still compete for appropriations 
and office employees. 

But it looks now as if something is 
to be done about this. A Senate reso- 

, lution providing for. a survey of the 
' situation met ready approval. Its job 
; will be to find how many employees 
'in non-defense offices can be spared 
for work with the war agencies during 
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Berryman in The Washington Ster 


Time for a Real Spring Cleaning 


the emergency. The President joined 
in by ordering a restudy of personnel 
needs of both the defense and non- 
defense agencies “to avoid, as far as 
possible the bringing of new employ- 
ees to the city,” and further complicat- 
ing the housing problem. 


With both studies, or investigations, 
going on simultaneously a solution 
should be found. In the meantime 
some 6,000 new employees are coming 
in every month—to be huddled into a 
“pool” to await assignments. 


If it was wise to convert the big 
auto plants from making autos to the 
making of armament, then it is also 
wise to convert the over-staffed Gov- 
ernment agencies into work thaf will 
help win the war. 


q 


Fast Driving 
T HAS long been the practice of 
nearly every newspaper and maga- 
zine in the country to urge careful 
driving in an effort to save human 
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lives. But the traffic death toll has 
gone steadily up, until last year it 
reached the astounding figure of 40,000. 


But this year is going to be the turn- 
ing point. In spite of what some “ex- 
perts” hold, a major part of these 
deaths resulted from too fast driving. 
The National Safety Council attributes 
one-third of the casualties to excess 
speed; but many of the “unavoidable” 
accidents could have been avoided if 
the cars had not been going too fast. 

Fast driving now is unpatriotic as 
well as stupid. It wastes both tires 
and cars, which cannot be replaced, 
and also gasoline which must be con- 
served. Many states have already 
lowered their speed limits; Govern- 
ment pressure is expected to bring 
others into line. But common sense 
should be the strongest factor in hold- 
ing down highway speed to around 4( 
miles an hour, and street speed to 
what safety requires. Anyway, there 
will soon be fewer cars on the roads, 
and the first to be retired will be the 
speedy ones. 

Insurance men have noticed the 
curious fact that in war times the 
civilian death rate goes down. Also, 
there are fewer suicides. It is prob- 
ably because people are occupied less 
with themselves and more with the 
good of their country. That sentiment 
will save many lives this year from 
the deadly automobile. 


q 


One official warned Americans not 
to be jittery and not to be complacent. 
The proper thing, apparently, is to be 
calm and excited. 

q 

We have been warned that Hitler 
plans to send to this country saboteurs 
who “speak perfect English” to do 
mischief on the inside. But they 
should be easily spotted if they speak 
perfect English. Only foreigners 
do that. 

q 


The kids are about to feel directly 
the pinch of war. There is to be a 
saving of colored inks used so copi- 
ously in the “funnies.” The young 
customers will be inclined to agree 
with Gen. Sherman. 


q 


The American Institute of Account- 
ants received a recommendation to 
abandon the word “surplus” in ac- 
counts. The war program had already 
made “surplus” obsolete everywhere 
else. 

q 


Is there not, perhaps, just a little 
too much importance placed and pride 
felt in making new high records of ap- 
propriating and spending on the war 
program? Maybe more emphasis 
should be placed on what we are get- 
ting for the money. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Archives Exhibits 


HE National Archives Building, 
termed one of the two most beau- 
(iful buildings in Washington (the Su- 
preme Court building is the other) 
has attracted a great deal of interest 
among Washingtonians this week. In 
the Archives Exhibition hall is a story 
in documents of the progress of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s career and 
several other unusual and interesting 
official papers. 

The MacArthur exhibits are official 
data and letters dating back to the 
General’s stay in the Philippines early 
in the century, and recall his service 
in France during the First World War. 
An early photograph of Major General 
Arthur MacArthur is shown with one 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. Vis- 
itors think the resemblance between 
the two is striking. Gen. MacArthur 
was the father of Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Other interesting data on display 
are: the letter of President Roosevelt 
addressed to the Chief Executive, 1956, 
in which he requests the appointment 
of young Colin Kelly III to West Point; 
a letter of President Sam Houston, of 
Texas, appointing a minister to the 
United States; correspondence of Gen- 
erals Robert E. Lee, W. T. Sherman, 
U. S. Grant and Admiral David G. 
Farragut; letters of Presidents Lin- 
coln, Benjamin Harrison and Jeffer- 
son Davis, and a letter from John A. 
Washington refusing permission to re- 
move the remains of George Wash- 
ington from Mount Vera#on to the Cap- 
itol (see PATHFINDER, Jan. 24). 








Interurban Co-operation 


HORTLY after 5 o’clock each eve- 
ning a Baltimore-bound train 
roars by the PATHFINDER offices. In 
the morning, about 8:15, the same 
train shoots into Washington. It is 
estimated that nearly 2,000 defense 
workers are commuting from Balti- 
more to Washington by rail each day. 
The distance, 40 miles, is reeled off 
by the fast moving trains in from 40 
to 46 minutes. Sometimes it takes 
commuters within the District almost 
that long to get to work. 

The defense housing groups heartily 
approve of the “trail of two cities” on 
steel because it helps alleviate the 
housing problem in Washington. Balt- 
imore has somewhat of a housing 
problem itself; nevertheless, it is pro- 
viding homes for some of the overflow 
from the Capital. 

Obviously, a great number of com- 
muters in the lower income brackets 
do not care to live so far from Wash- 
ington, but for a number of Govern- 
ment workers in the higher salaried 
brackets, it is a solution to the hous- 
ing problem. The commuters them- 
velves are generally satisfied because 
service is good, and from time to time 
the railroads submit questionnaires to 


the passengers to determine whether 
changes in times of departure would 
be desirable. 


Dr. Mudd’s Grandson 


HERE are few Americans who 
don’t connect the name of Mudd 
with the Civil War. It was Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd who set John Wilkes Booth’s 
leg after he leaped from the stage of 





the old Ford theater after assassinat- | 


ing President Lincoln. An angered na- 
tion saw him sentenced to life im- 
prisonment as an accomplice in the 
Booth crime. Mrs. Mudd brought his 
case before President Johnson at fre- 
quent intervals during his Presidency. 
Finally, he released Dr. Mudd from 
prison after the latter had served only 
four years of his sentence. His re- 
lease came as a result of his tireless 
work among the prisoners during a 
yellow fever epidemic. 

Seventy-five years later the name 
of Mudd is still mentioned around 
Washington. Dr. Mudd’s grandson, T. 
Paul Mudd, is one of the civic leaders 
of southeast Washington, where he 
heads several civic organizations. He 
is chiefly interested in defense prob- 
lems now. A lawyer by profession, 
he is chief investigator for the Federal 
Housing Administration, and is one of 
the men Uncle Sam counts on to help 
solve the wartime housing situation. 





ANSWER IS— 





What South American nations did Simon 
Bolivar , liberate? 


e Simon Bolivar, the George Wash- 
ington of South America, set up five in- 
dependent nations in South America 
during the early part of the nineteenth 
century: Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela. He was born in 
Caracas, Venezuela, in 1783 of a noble 
Basque family, and became interested 
in the cause of freedom while he was 
a young man studying in Europe. In 
Rome he made a vow to liberate his 
country from Spain. His country was 
South America. His ideals were liber- 
ty without license and authority with- 
out tyranny, and he Jaid the founda- 
tion for those ideals in territory great- 
er than the 13 colonies of 1776 and all 
the conquered territory of Napoleon. 


. * * 


What days have been proclaimed legal 
holidays by Congress? 


® According to the Constitution 
neither Congress nor the President has 
the power to prescribe legal holidays 
except in the District of Columbia and 
the U. S. territorial possessions. Never- 
theless, Congress has recognized the 
following days as public holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, and Christmas. Since most 
of these holidays have been declared 
local bolidays by the individual states, 
they can be said to be national and 
legal holidays. The President pro- 
claims Thanksgiving a holiday. 
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Deliberate 


actually means 
“weighed in the scales” 


<> 

DELIBERATE decision is one based 

upon a weighing of the facts and argu- 
ments involved—and that is the literal mean- 
ing of the word deliberate. It is derived from 
the Latin deliberatus, formed from the verb 
deliberare, which is a combination of de, a 
prefix denoting “down,” and hence “com- 
pletely,” and librare, “‘to weigh.” Librare 
comes from libra, “a balance or pair of 
scales.” 

Thousands of words we commonly use 
have interesting origins like this one. You 
will find these word origins in““The Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The Merriam-Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the Merriam- 
Webster. This great reference book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions of a dictionary. Its wealth of 
general information would fill a 15-volume ency- 
clopedia. It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more 
entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 terms 


illustrated; 3,350 pages. WARNING: The only 
genuine Webster is the Merrtam-Webster. Don’t 
be duped by so-called ‘““Webster’’ dictionaries of- 
fered at fictitious “bargain” prices. Look for the 
Merriam-Webster name and circular trade-mark on 
the cover. Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 845, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words,” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews 


HEN enemy U-boats torpedoed oil 
tankers and shelled the big 
Dutch oil refinery at Aruba, island just 
off the coast of Venezuela, Lieut. Gen. 
Frank M. Andrews, commander in 
chief of the Caribbean area, happened 
to be there on a routine inspection trip. 
General Andrews said that planes im- 
mediately took off and bombed the 
subs. He added that there were indi- 
cations that they had been hit. 

If they were hit—and if in the fu- 
ture American planes and ships can 
keep enemy U-boats out of the Carib- 
bean, which we have long regarded as 
our inland sea—it will be a victory 
not only for us but for a blunt airman 
who, as early as 1935, was warning 
that we were vulnerable in the Carib- 
bees, and demanding strong reinforce- 
ments there. ap 

In that year the then Colonel An- 
drews, testifying before a House sub- 
committee, declared: “To insure 
against air attacks being launched 
from any of these (Caribbean and 
South American) bases, they must be 
kept under surveillance, and we must 
be ready to bomb such installations 
as soon as they are discovered. If the 
situation is sufficiently vital to require 
it, we must be prepared to seize these 
cutlying bases to prevent their devel- 
opment by the enemy as bases of oper- 
ations against us.” 

His testimony before the House 
committee was supposedly secret. But 
somehow, it was made public. In a 
day when we were beginning to ce- 
ment the Good Neighbor policy, his 
words fell harshly on Latin American 
ears. The President was constrained 
to declare that Andrews’ testimony did 
not represent the official views of the 
United States. But today his words 
are Pan American doctrine, part of the 
Hemisphere defense policy, with this 
difference—instead of having to seize 
bases, they are offered to us. And the 
Col. Frank Andrews whose undiplo- 
matic remarks caused such a flurry 
in 1935 is now a lieutenant general, 
and in charge of all the land and air 
defenses of the Caribbean and our vi- 
tal Panama Canal. 

Frank Maxwell Andrews was born 
in Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 3, 1884, 
the son of James David and Louisa 
Maxwell Andrews. When he was 13 
he entered the Montgomery Bell Acad- 
emy. A year after his graduation in 
1901, he went to the Military Academy 
at West Point. By 1906 he was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the cavalry, serving 
in Hawaii and the Philippines. Like 
many another cavalryman, Andrews 
became a hard-riding polo player. 
During this period, he met a girl who 
not only played polo, but played on 
Army teams—Jeannette Allen, daugh- 
ter of Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen. In 
1914 they were married. ~ 








U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Andrews Commands the Caribbean 


During his courtship, the Army leg- 
end says, Andrews became interested 
in flying; but General Allen roundly 
declared no daughter of his would 
marry an aviator. It was not until 
1917 that Andrews joined the air sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps. He spent the 
war in the States as commander of air- 
fields, then as supervisor of the South- 
eastern district, and finally with the 
War Plans Division of the General 
Staff. After the war he was ‘sent to 
Germany as air officer in charge of 
civil affairs. His superior was General 
Allen, commander of the Army of Oc- 
cupation. 

Upon returning, he became execu- 
tive officer at Kelly Field. Then, in 
quick succession, he studied at the Air 
Corps Tactical School, the Command 
and General Staff School, and the 
Army War College. In 1934 he was at- 
tached to the General Staff. No swivel 
chair soldier, he set numerous long 
distance air records, brushing off ob- 
jections to solo flying with: “I don’t 
want to be one of those generals who 
die in bed.” Though a daring flyer, 
he was a thorough one, pioneering in 
the technique of instrument flying. 
Once, on his way to the Army-Navy 
game in Philadelphia, he hit a solid 
cloud condition that prevented land- 
ing. His radio sender was so iced up 
that he couldn’t talk with the airport. 
So Andrews calmly cruised over the 
city listening to radio broadcasts of 
the game. 

Elevated first to temporary briga- 
dier general, then to temporary major 
general in 1936, Andrews was given 
the job of organizing and commanding 
the General Headquarters Air Force. 
Almost as insistent but more tactful 
than the late “Billy” Mitchell, he clam- 
ored for more air power, fast. “Air 
attacks cannot be stopped by any 
means now known,” he declared in 
1937. “The main reliance to defeat an 
enemy air force must be bombardment 
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aviation directed against his bases 
and airplanes on the ground.” Hitler 
and Hirohito’s men apparently studied 
those words closely. He demanded a 
general speed-up of plane production, 
saying: “The air power of a nation is 
what it actually has in the air today,” 

When General Andrews’ tour of 
duty with the G. H. Q. Air Force end- 
ed early in 1939, he was dropped back 
to his permanent rank of colonel and 
dispatched to Texas. “Sent into the 
wilderness,” Army cynics commented, 
“so his voice crying out won’t be so 
bothersome.” But George C. Marshall, 
who was shortly appointed Chief of 
Staff, had been among those who had 
taken Andrews seriously. He called 
him back to Washington, promoted 
him to brigadier general, and put him 
in charge of G-3, the General Staff 
division responsible for training the 
Army and for its operations in the 
field. General Andrews was the first 
air officer to head a General Staff 
division. 

When World War II broke out, Gen- 
eral Marshall hustled Frank Andrews 
cown to take charge of the Panama 
Canal’s air defenses. Last fall he was 
upped to lieutenant general and put in 
command of the entire Caribbean area. 
What he has accomplished there is a 
military secret which only the trial 
of arms will reveal. But he has built 
up the air forces at the Canal and in 
the Caribbean area. For quicker 
movement from one side of our “Big 
Ditch” to the other, the Army has 
opened the first military road across 
the Canal Zone; though not entirely 
hard-surfaced yet, it already permits 
trucks to speed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in a few hours. 

But Lieut. Ggn. Andrews is rated by 
Army men as one of our best field com- 
manders. Moreover, silver - haired, 
handsome and soldierly in carriage, 
he has proved himself an able diplo- 
mat who gets along well with the 
Latin Americans whom he once shock- 
ed by his bluntness. Just before he 
took over the Caribbean command, 
General Andrews was sent as Chief of 
Staff Marshall’s representative to Ar- 
gentina’s 125th anniversary celebra- 
tion. He scored a personal success at 
Buenos Aires and at Rio, where he 
dropped in on his way home to Al- 
brook Field, in the Canal Zone, 

The Andrews have three children— 
Josephine, Allen and Jean. General An- 
drews likes golf, still enjoys flying his 
own plane, and keeps macaws as pets. 
But today the serious business in hand 
leaves no time for pleasures. U-boat 
commanders in the Caribbean or the 
Pacific could win no greater distinc- 
tion than by damaging the Panama 
Canal, our most vital artery. It is Gen- 
eral Andrews’ job to guard the Carib- 
bean—and to prepare for the jay 
when American expeditions may be 
crossing the Atlantic from his area to 
fight the Battle for the World. Even 
sooner than that, General Andrews’ 
men may be used against Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, French islands where, 
some people charge, the Axis submar- 
ines attacking the Caribbean have 
been fueled. 
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READERS WRITE 





H. A. W. Tabor 

I want to congratulate_you on your fine 
article on Colorado, and your fine picture 
if H. A. W. Tabor. I personally knew 
Mr. Tabor as he often rode on my train 
and was always jolly, even if we got 
snowbound between Leadville and Denver. 
| also knew “Baby Doe” McCourt before 
she married Mr. Tabor. Her death was 
caused by lack of food and fuel. She was 
buried 11 miles from Denver, and Mr. 
Tabor’s remains were removed from a 
Denver cemetery to be buried next to hers. 
Mr. Tabor started the building of fine 
business blocks and the fine residence and 
apartment houses in Denver, and the 
Tabor Opera House. When appointed 
U. S. Senator he bought a $1,000 night- 
gown to wear on the Pullman enroute 
to Washington. 

George B. Tarr 

Cold Springs, Okla. 


Daylight Savings 

Would you kindly tell us how our Con- 
gress figures that the U. S. saves on day- 
light savings time during the war? We 
here in the north at high latitude are at 
a loss to figure it out, as in the summer 
time we have twilight until 9:30 P. M. 
or better, and in the winter we don’t see 
the sun until very late. It works hard- 
ships on the farmer. We are 1225 feet 
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REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 


Location—Southeastern coast South 
America. 

Area—72,153 sq. mi. 

Population (1938) — 2,146,545; 29.7 
inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Montevideo (Pop. 682,664). 

Government—President elected by 
legislature for four years; assisted by 
Council of Ministers of nine members; 
Parliament consists of the Senate of 
30 members and the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives of 99 members, all elected 
for four years. 

President—General Alfredo Baldo- 
mir. 

Religion—Religious freedom; state 
and church separated. 

Education—Primary and superior 
education free; the former is obli- 
gatory. 

Products—Cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
wool, wheat, maize, linseed, oats, wine, 
fruits, tobacco, some metals and min- 
erals, 

Diplomatic Representatives — Dr. 
Juan Carlos Blanco, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
U. S.; William Dawson, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Montevideo. 


os 
FREE BOOK! CHRONIC SUFFERERS 


Do you suffer pain, torture and broken 
health of neglected Piles, Fistula or re- 
lated rectal and colon ailments? Write 
today for 122-page FREE BOOK. Learn 
facts. ~The McCleary Clinic, 1182R Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Missouri.—Adv. 





above sea level, and when we get up in 
the winter we have to use electricity so 
much more than we did on standard time 
that I don’t see how the new war-time 
will help us. 

F. W. Heidel 
Valley City, N. D. 


To the Point 

For the busy man and woman PATH- 
FINDER is the best periodical published 
in the United States. You don’t have to 
read three or four hours to find out what’s 
going on in the world. 

I. N. Linn 

Denver, Colo. 

PATHFINDER is so plain, so compact, 
so condensed, all in a nutshell. I am a 
busy woman, having no time for long 


Bible Verse 


IVE instruction to a wise man, 


and he will be yet wiser; teach 

a just man, and he will increase 
in learning. 

PROVERBS 9:9 





explanatory descriptions and columns of 
long-drawn-out articles. I must have my 
news quick, and I have it with your help. 
Thanks a_thousand times. 

Eleanora Dullanty 
Opportunity, Wash. 


Best in 32 Years 
I have read PATHFINDER for 32 years, 
and I think. “Lost Foundations of De- 
mocracy” by Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (PATHFINDER, Jan. 24) is the best 
article of its kind that I ever read. If 
we had a few more like O’Mahoney and 
PATHFINDER we might get our freedom 
back before it is too late. 
Joe Hupp 
Hulett, Wyo. 
Son of Ohio 
Please correct the statement that Lowell 
Thomas was born in Colorado. He was 
born in western Ohio—near Greenville— 
where several of his nearest relatives still 
live. Mr. Thomas attended Greenville 
High School for a short time, and we are 
interested in having these facts generally 
known, 
Frazer E. Wilson 
[Note: We slipped; Mr. Wilson is correct.—Ed.] 


Pay As We Go 

Billions are being added to our national 
war defense program. Little considera- 
tion seems to be given to the after effects. 
To work for a dead horse after the war is 
going to take the pep out of business 
and labor and halt prosperity. Would it 
not be wiser to pay now, while making is 
good, by putting a 15 per cent tax on all 
pay rolls and salaries. If this huge war 
debt must be met why not begin now with 
a patriotic cash basis. Winning the war 
means sacrifice, such as discarding lux- 
ury and substituting self denial for the 
time being. We are in the war, and we 
have ‘got.to pay to get out of it. 

John E. Meisel 

Lehighton, Pa. 


REDUces 40 Ibs 


Without rvaticn 





These are snapshots of Mrs. A 


. Peterson of New York 
who reports she lost 40 lbs 


FREE PROOF 


YOU TOO CAN REDUCE SAFELY WITH 
WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS 


pa just 7 days, in your own home, without risking a penny, 
prove to your complete satisfaction that I can help you 
aL off ten to twenty or more pounds of excess weight. 
“Spare tire’ = ines disappear, bulgin 

hips and soft uickly melt away and 
instead your bey takes on its old-time, at- 
tractive, slender lines. 

Here's how ft do it! My system is simple — 
you “Get Thin to Music.” It’s fun, this new 
easy way. ad supply you with honograpb 
records on which h f perecaaity dfre ct you i 
my exclusive musical exercises —accom pani 
by an 18 piece orchestra. No need for star- 


















vation diet or drugs. Feel better the first day 
—thrill with noticeable results the first wee'!c. 
Here's 7 aes amazing offer. Don't send a 
ony. 1 in coupon and mail. I'll c 
postage prepaid, my reduci 

jae g first oes on 7 days free tri ee Try 4 
without on in your own home. 

wait — regain now. W. ee 


outhf ul 
WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS, 154 E. Erie, Chicago 


FREE FOR 7 DAYS 


Watiace, Suite 635, 154 E. Erie St., Chicage 
Please send me post-paid and free your reducing record, 
for 7 days free trial. This obligates me in no way 
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AS TH MA ATTACKS 





You've — wheezed, gasped and FREE bree 








tired of si tir along, rest and sleep —but 
oO —— ing res’ 

you haven't tried TABLETS, the medicine 
rah ahon be I suffered agony for nearly 


six years. Now I have no lis of choking, gasping, 
wheezing  Tacperunten night long. I can’t prom- 
ise your results will be the same or or worse 
than mine. But of ven wih peed me a= vane, ru 
il ‘er your 
SE a 


Free Breath Products Co., Dept.38-N, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 

Soren. Really makes them fit as 

should without using 

Eas ly applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. t adheres to the 
plates only and moles a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or i. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail s directly to us 
for “renerous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
co., . 3-X, 2714 8. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


5-DAY SPECIAL 


ALL 37 “BLOOMING IN 


YOUR GARDEN” 
Reg. $7.50 Values for $1.50. Postpaid. 



























ble Shasta Daisies, ybr. 
jum, 3 Sweet William, 2 Azalea Ch 
mums, Yellow, Red, 3 Hardy Astor, Baby's 
4 Canterbury Bells, 
perfumed; 2 Rho- 







Breath, Ragged 
4 Double Carnations, ly 
dodendrons, hyb. Red, 
All Hardy Plants Ready te Bloor 
PLANTS IN ALL, AS 
37 ABOVE, POSTPAID $1 50 
PLEASE ADD 26c FOR PACKING 
We Ship Early Spring 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
Dept. W, Easton, Pa. (250 Acres) 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Mending Hoses 


It is no breach of the military cen- 
sorship on weather to say that al- 
though in February it is still winter, 
spring is not far behind. HouSehold- 
ers will be looking forward to their 
spring work—planting, painting, and 
dressing up in general, With tires a 
precious commodity, more time will 
be put in around the home rather than 
in riding for pleasure. 

Rubber or rubberized hoses, useful 
in a dozen ways, are now more valu- 
able than ever. Hoses with a few 
breaks should not be discarded. Now 
is a good time to look them over and 
repair any breaks that were not cor- 
rected at the end of last Season. The 
repair work is easily done with iron 
or brass hose menders, which can be 
purchased for only*a few cents. The 
menders resemble a piece of hose 
coupling. Cut the defective ‘piece of 
hose at the break, insert the hose 
mender, and wire or clamp it within 
the good piece of hose, letting some of 
the mender project. Then slip the 
other piece of hose over it, and wire 
or clamp it again. Hose couplings 


details. 


themselves may be used for the job, 
but they are slightly more expensive. 
Menders can usually be bought at any 
hardware store to fit half-inch, three- 
quarter inch or one-inch hose, 





New Flooring 

With no new tires to buy, with 
radios, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines getting scarcer, a good place to 
put the money left over after taxes and 
defense bonds is into the house itself. 
It is one thing that is likely to remain 
stable; and it is the symbol of what 
we are fighting for. 

Of course much that went into the 
house is now on the priority list. But 
have you looked at your floors lately? 
Perhaps they need ony new finish. Or 
they may be so far gone that the floor 
itself should be renewed—and lumber 
is still plentiful, though higher in 
price. In such cases, government ex- 
perts advise that the old floor be level- 
ed off and tightened up, and the new 
flooring laid right on top of it. If the 
old floor squeaks, nail it down secure- 
ly to eliminate the squeaks before lay- 
ing down the new floor. New flooring 


Gay Notes in Needlework 


7009—For some color in your kitchen, crochet these various 
vegetable accessoriesthey’re lots of fun! 


Number contains full 


7176—Your chair needs a new touch this spring—so crochet 


this crisp set which says, “Exclusively Yours.” 


full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) 
each (plus one cent to cover cost 
of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Number contains 


6963—-Gay bouquets of spring 
flowers are quickly stitched on 
to your bedspread or tea cloth. 
Number contains full details. 


214—These smart monograms 
tell which towel is yours. Make 
them in gay colors and use them 
for your pillow slips, too. Num- 
ber contains full details. 


PATHFINDER 


should be laid at right angles to the old. 

The problem of a damp floor can be 
solved when the new one is laid. 
Cover the old flooring with 15-pound 
weight, asphalt saturated felt paper. 
Especially on first floors this will pre- 
vent ground or cellar dampness from 
penetrating to the new flooring. To 
insulate against over-heating in a room 
directly above the furnace, a 30-pound 
paper may be used, or a sheet of stand- 
ard insulating board. 





Rung Repairs 

Winter is a season when the home 
owner can work inside the house, 
doing those little repairing jobs that 
he never finds time for otherwise. 

Usually there are one or two chairs 
in the home that have a rung broken, 
either in the back or in the legs, While 
replacement with a new rung is pre- 
ferable, rungs are easily repaired if 
broken, as they frequently are, at or 
near the point where the tenon enters 
the chair leg. About all this repair 
job needs is a good, long screw. Fit 
the broken rung together firmly with 
plastic wood or glue. After allowing 
the fitted pieces to dry, drill a starting 
hole at the mortise end, then drive the 
screw well into the broken portion of 
the rung. The screw head itself can 
be covered with plastic wood so as 
not to show. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





A Boiled Dinner 


Often the family enjoys simple, 
nourishing dishes far more than the 
elaborate dinners some women spend 
a great deal of time preparing. Per- 
haps it is just as well, since so many 
women are now doing extra work in 
civilian defense or for the Red Cross, 
and do not have the time to spend pre- 
paring unusual dishes. This boiled 
dinner has both virtues—is the kind 
the whole family likes and can read- 
ily be prepared. It will serve six. 

e Ingredients: Five pounds of 
corned beef; four peppercorns, one 
bunch soup greens. 

e Directions: Wash beef to.remove 
brine, and soak it for a while if it is 
bright in color or very salty. Do not 
soak the beef if it is the dark corned 
beef. Put in a kettle with the greens 
and peppercorns, and cover with cold 
water. Bring to the boiling point, 
cover, and let the beef simmer about 
three hours until it is very tender. 
Drain and serve on a hot platter with 
boiled vegetables. 


Milk in Diet 

So Jimmy just won’t drink his milk. 
There are thousands of young Amer- 
icans like him; they continually 
thwart their parents’ efforts to make 
them “down” the most important item 
in their diet. Since this has been a 
longstanding problem in many a 
home, a recent book, Rose’s Feeding 
the Family, touches upon the subject 





PATTERN BOOK 





Plan a Smart, Economy Wardrobe 
With Our New Pattern Book 


This Spring, plan @he smartest, most economical 
vardrobe of your career with our Spring Pattern 
Book! Prom dozens of the latest styles select every- 
thing you need—a lovely afternoon frock, two or three 
tailored shirtwaisters for everyday wear, charming 
morning frocks’’ for the house, an easy-to-make coat 
r suit, plus dainty lingerie. All cut to fit your 
budget, all guaranteed easy-to-make! Here are 
clothes for the rest of your family, too, whether 
they’re two or twenty ... Kiddie Frocks, Growi 
Up Modes, Glamour "Teen styles! And those speci s 
iesigned for the larger figure are the best you’ve ever 
seen! Order your copy of this Easy-Way-to-Pashion 
lide right Now! Price of the book is 10c. Address 
ny orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 
Vest 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


and offers a solution which parents 
may find of value. 

Dr. Rose suggests that four cups of 
milk may be included in the diet of 
the child each day without his hav- 
ing to drink milk as a beverage at 
mealtime. She says these suggestions 
can be varied indefinitely if milk is 
used as much as possible in the prepar- 
ation of food. The following is Dr. 
tose’s solution to the vexing prob- 
lem for one day: 

Two-thirds cup of milk cooked with 
the cereal. 

One-third cup of milk in creamy egg 
on toast. 

Two-thirds cup of milk in cocoa, 

One-fourth cup of evaporated or 
one-half cup of fresh milk in tomato 
soup. 

One ounce of top milk-in mashed 
potatoes. 

One-fourth cup of milk in creamed 
vegetable. 

One-half cup of milk in pudding. 

One-fourth cup of milk in custard 
sauce, 

One-third cup of milk in pea souffle. 

One-fourth cup of milk in white 
sauce. 

One-half cup of milk in junket. 


Molasses Pudding 


There is no time like the present 
to begin using that thick, rich mo- 
lasses sirup in cooking. And since 
molasses is a popular spread for waf- 
fles and pancakes from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, it will undoubtedly prove 
equally popular in puddings, This 
molasses pudding recipe makes eight 
servings. 

© Ingredients: Four cups milk; 
one-third cup yellow cornmeal; one- 
half cup dark molasses; one-fourth 
cup sugar; three-fourths teaspoon 
salt; one-half teaspoon cinnamon; 
one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg; two ta- 
blespoons butter. 

@ Directions: Heat three cups of 
milk in a double boiler. Mix the re- 
maining ingredients together and add 
to the milk. Cook in the top of the 
double boiler until the mixture thick- 
ens, stirring only occasionally. Pour 
into a casserole, and add remaining 
cold milk without stirring. Bake two 
and one-half hours in slow oven (300 
degrees F.). Serve warm with cream. 


Household Hints 


@ When cleaning fish the blood 
should be wiped from the backbone. 
If it is not properly cleaned the fish 
may have a musty flavor when cook- 
ed. 








q Escalloped corn is especially fla- 
vorable if several chopped ripe olives 
are added to the dish before serving. 


@ The Syrians put cinnamon in 
their lamb stew. It’s a good spice tip 
tc us Americans. Try it. 
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Pathfinder’s Spring Fashions 


500—Fashion success on the larger figure—a shirt- 
waister with unpressed pleats, dainty contrast! Sizes 
34 to 48. Size 36, 312 yards 35 inch fabric and % 
yard contrast. 

4012—That Two-Piece Look is fashion’s r-w love 

and so wearable, too! Note the back buttoning. 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 3 yards 39 
inch fabric. 

9930—Little tots vote for “Baby Elephant’? modes 

a slacks ensemble, a sey frock. Sizes 2 to 10. 
Size 6, view A, 11> yards 35 inch fabric and %4 yard 
contrast; view B, slacks, 154 yards; smock, 2 yards. 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Spring Fash- 


ion Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFIND- 
ER ——. ener 243 West 17th Street, 
New York, 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


At the trial of George Sylvester Vie- 
reck, alleged German propaganda mas- 
ter mind here, the Government charg- 
ed that Viereck had written a speech 
which the late Senator Lundeen in- 
serted in the Congressional Record, 
and that Rep. Hamilton Fish of New 
York arranged with Viereck to frank 
out 125,000 copies . . . © The Home 
Owners Loan Corp. reports that of its 
836,467 outstanding loans totaling 
$1,809,000,000, less than 5% per cent 
are in arrears more than 90 days... . 
® The War Production Board has tak- 
en control of the entire 1942 raw cane 
sugar supply. It has allotted 2,567,368 
tons to refiners for the first nine 
months of this year . : @ Detroit 
will stay on East War Time, despite 
a recent state law placing Michigan 
in the Central time zone. Gov. Murray 
Yan Wagoner has not signed the law, 
which is being protested by many 
Michiganders. 


* * . 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


President Fulgencio Batista and 
other Cubans united with Americans 
at the Maine Monument in Havana on 
Feb. 15 to commemorate: the 44th an- 
niversary of the sinking of the Maine 

. . © Paraguay has closed her ports 
to Axis ships and imposed stringent 
control on the movement of Axis citi- 
zens . . ®© On the long chance that 
the Germans will not seize the food the 
British Government is sending a ship- 
load of wheat from Haifa, Palestine, 
to Greece. The Turks are also ship- 
ping food to Greece, where scores of 
persons are reported dying of starva- 
tion every day in Athens. . . @ Shak- 
ing up his Cabinet, Winston Churchill 
named Sir Stafford Cripps, former Am- 
bassador to Russia, radical and one of 
Britain’s great lawyers, as Lord Privy 
Seal and House of Commons leader. 
Clement Atlee, whom Cripps replaces, 
becomes Dominions Secretary. Lord 
Beaverbrook will come to America to 
aid in pooling United Nations re- 
sources. Oliver Lyttleton replaces him 
as Production Minister. The war cab- 
inet is reduced from nine to seven. 


PEOPLE 


Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, in 
bis three-starred uniform, brought 





Washington comments that he looks 
every inch the officer... ® Wendell 
Willkie celebrated his 50th birthday 
by working at his law office... 
@ With Admiral Hart headed for 
home, still with his title of Command- 
er of the Asiatic Fleet, his 29-year-old 
second son, Roswell Hart, Connecti- 
cut insurance man, was commissioned 
an ensign in the Navy... @ Under 
Secretary Welles has made it known 





Acme 


Knudsen Dons His General’s Uniform 


that the State Department has reject- 
ed the plans of former King Carol 
of Rumania to come here from Mexico 
to head a “Free Rumania” movement 

.. @ Dr. Allan Roy Defoe has sub- 
mitted his resignation as physician to 
the Dionne quintuplets. The children 
are not allowed to speak English, 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario declared, 
and Dr. Defoe’s. position has been 
made “impossible.” , 


U. S. AT WAR 

Among Japanese arrested in Cali- 
fornia by Federal agents was a 65- 
year-old former Jap army officer. 
Among objects seized were several 
Jap military uniforms . . . @ The de- 
stroyer Shaw, though hit repeatedly 
by Jap bombs at Pearl Harbor and suf- 
fering an explosion in her magazine, 
has reached the West Coast under her 
own power. She was equipped with 
a stub emergency bow in place of the 
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wrecked bow . . . ®© Sea Power, pub 
lication of the Navy League, disclose. 
that 31 warships were added to th: 
U. S. Navy in 1941, and another 5: 
were launched and are nearing readi 
ness... @ In Brooklyn occurred th. 
first night launching of a fighting ship 
in this war. The ship was the 173- 
foot submarine chaser PC 552. . 

® Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Chief 
of Staff of Army General Headquarters, 
told the graduating class of the Com- 
mand General Staff School that our 
new army units “still need furthe: 
training before they can be classed as 
first-line troops” . ® Sing Sing 
prison inmates, though earning but five 
cents a day at prison labor, have 
bought $925 worth of defense stamps 
and bonds since Dec. 7... 0 Yale 
University will begin compulsor, 
physical training March 30, to toughe: 
up students for the draft. . . @ Port 
land, Ore., leads all stations in nava! 
recruiting, with enlistments at th 
rate of 113.82 per 100,000 population 


OUR SUGAR BOWL— 


(Continued from page 4) 





set our expectations from Hawaii— 
which, by the way, has been urged to 
grow less sugar and more food crops 
for their own use. 

The sugar shortage first developed 
in the East where big refineries of 
cane sugar closed for want of sup- 
plies. Rationing had to await removal! 
to the East of some half-million tons 
of home-grown beet sugar—now ou! 
largest dependable source of supply. 
There might have been 300,000 tons 
more available but for the 17 per cen! 
restriction applied to the Western 
growers in 1941. Beet growers had 
long warned the Government against 
depending too much on foreign-grow)) 
sugar. How much beet sugar produc- 
tion can be expanded this year de- 
pends mostly on the uncertainty of 
the labor supply. 

Our dietary experts have not been 
slow to advise us on how to get along 
with less sugar and profit thereby. 
Eat more fresp fruits, they say, and 
dried fruits, such as raisins, dates, figs. 
prunes, peaches and apricots, all of 
which contain sugar. And stir your 
tea well—as long as you have tea. 

Honey consumption is especiall; 
recommended, and to make that feas- 
ible, the food section of the War Pro- 
duction Board has made a special allo- 
cation of sugar to feed the bees, This 
must be pure white sugar, for bees arc 
particular—to the point of rejecting 
brown sugar. The bees have to be fed 
between their working seasons and 
the dormant winter season when they 
live on the honey left in their hives. 
It has been figured that a hive of bees 
require a maximum of 15 pounds of 
sugar, if spring is late. In exchange, 
they may produce 150 pounds of 
honey. And they also aid Mr. Wick- 
ard’s department by pollinating fruits. 
vegetables and forage crops. 

The sensible way to meet the sugar 
problem is to give our sweet tooth a 
little rest—and hope for the best. 
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DAPHNE 


du/Naurior 


. .. teaches the magnificent pinnacle of her talents with FRENCHMAN’S 
CREEK. Not since REBECCA has there been a novel like this, so crowded 
with mystery and color and unforgettable characters. There is lovely 
Lady Dona St. Columb, bored, dissatisfied darling of the London 
Court . . . her husband, Sir Harry, blundering into her bedroom with 
his spaniels at his heels . . . Rockingham, with his narrow cat-eyes and 
dandified lace . . . and “The Frenchman,” master of the pirate-ship, 
La Mowuette—aristoctat, swordsman extraordinary, and dilettante of 
the arts. When he stepped through the broad windows of Navron 
House one summer's evening, a new life began for Dona... 

New York Herald Tribune Books calls it: “Well nigh perfect 
tomantic adventure . . . a nimble-witted, beautifully constructed ro- 
mance in the gracious manner.” 


FRENCHMAN’S 
CREEK 


You won't find Frenchman’s Creek on your war map, but this exquisite. 
breath-taking story will find a place in your heart. Its mystery and 
its enchantment will hold you spell bound and furnish a pleasant respite 
from the ‘horrors of war’ reading prevailing today. It furnishes the 
kind of reading and entertainment that is so important now to the morale 
of the American people for it would be a dull and troubled world indeed 
if all our reading was confined to the war and its atrocities. So relax 
folks, get away from the worry of priorities, rationing, blackouts, etc. 
Come spend a pleasant vacation with Dona at 
Frenchman’s Creek, Order your copy 


now, use the handy order form below 

or OF@er by TeGNOT 0.2. ccs cccccccceseed $2.50 
Continuing to be a best seller 

REBECCA—by Daphne du Maurier. More than 

300,000 copies of this great book were sold at 

$2.75. Now you can have this brilliant novel about 

an unforgettable woman, the breathless story of 


Manderley and its foreboding atmosphere 
DE be... «-0cdews hhdweaancawendee heme $1 39 
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& PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
§ 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the following books: 
‘ copies of “FRENCHMAN’S CREEK” @ $2.50 
er .. copies of “REBECCA” @ $1.39 
[} Upon receipt, I will pay postman amount due, plus a few 
cents posta] charges. 


[] I enclose $.......... herewith, you are to pay the postage. 


NAMB .nnccccccccccccccccccccccssteccsrwesesesesseressesssseenae 





State 


Tt is understood if for any 
reason I wish te return 
these books within 5 days 
my money will be prompt- 
ly refunded. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





“Water Tower” Trick 


A trick that will baffle your friends, 
until you show them how it’s done, is 
the “water tower” trick. For this, 
obtain two matching tumblers or 
heavy drinking glasses. Immerse them 
in water, and scoop them together so 
that both are full, and so that the 
edges meet to make one closed con- 
tainer. You have previously pre- 
pared a third empty glass to be the 
base of your “water tower” by plac- 
ing two lead pencils or other flat- 
sided objects across its mouth, 

Stand your full glasses on the lead 
pencils. You will have a water tower 
constructed like this: an empty glass, 
standing upright; a full glass, standing 
upright on the supports laid across the 
mouth of the empty glass, and another 
full glass inverted on the second, and 
joined edge to edge with it. Now tell 
your friends to move the water from 
the upper full glass to the lower empty 
one without touching any of the 
glasses. 

After they have puzzled long enough, 
do the trick for them. Simply take an 
ordinary drinking straw and blow a 
stream of air at any point where the 
edge of the inverted full glass meets the 


—Guide to Armed Forces— 
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Each Branch Has Its Insignia 


Do you know all you'd like to know about our Army 
one Navy set-up? Or do you still wonder how to tell 

flyer from an artilleryman, a company from & 
battalion, a cruiser from a battleship? 

You can tell in a second what branch of the 
service a soldier is in by just glancing at the in- 
——— on his coat lapels. There you see the winged 

lier of the air force, crossed cannon of the 
Ty or crossed rifles of the infantry. 

Our new 32-page booklet tells how our armed forces 

are organized and commanded, describes activities 


of the various services. Has pictures of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard ins vrons, 
Lists pay 


bra identifications and special marks. 
of vates, officers. 


Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 
ing) for your copy of “‘Guide to the United States 
Forces’’ to a mh ge ~ ae Service, 

Sixth Avenue, New York, N. 


The following booklets ane 5 also cate at 15¢ 
(plus one cent to cover cost of mailing): 


No. 103—‘‘Teach Yourself Touch Typewriting.”’ 
No. 104—‘‘Getting a Defense Job."’ 





lip of the upright glass. This breaks 
the surface tension which has pre- 
vented water from escaping through 
tiny irregularities in the rim of the 
glasses, and starts it flowing down 
over the side of the second glass into 
the lower empty one. Thus you move 
the water without touching the glasses, 
either with hands or straw. Use cheap 
glasses for the trick, for better ones 
may be so finely made that there are 
no irregularities on the rim through 
which the water can escape. 





Brain Teaser 


Two men agree to dig a ditch 80 
feet long and two feet wide through 
level ground. The trench is to be four 
feet deep at the upper end and to 
slope down to eight feet deep at the 
lower end. Each man must throw out 
an equal amount of dirt. They begin 
work at opposite ends of the ditch. 
How far from the upper end will they 
meet? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The ladder 
must be placed 90 feet from one build- 
ing and 160 feet from the other. 


——— om 


Smiles 

Tired Mother—‘“Do stop asking 
questions, Sonny. Curiosity killed the 
cat, you know.” 

Sonny (silent one minute) 
did the cat want to know?” 


—‘What 


A member. of a visiting British mis- 
sion was being shown the sights of 
Boston. Not wishing to rub the Revo- 
lution in on our ally, his host merely 
pointed out of the car window at one 
towering monument and said: “Bunk- 
er Hill.” 

“Who was Mr. Bunker,” inquired 
his guest, “and why did they name the 
hill after him?” 

The host was still diffident. “That’s 
where General Warren fell,” he ex- 
plained. 


“Oh, yes,” replied the guest, measur- 





ing the shaft with his eye. “Killed 
him, of course?” 
Kindly Landlady—“And how did 


you find your bed, Mr. Inlate?” 
New Boarder—“‘Oh, come madam, 
I was not as bad as that.” 


Teacher—“‘With steak at 45 cents a 
pound, what would three and one- 
quarter pounds come to?” 

Johnny—“They wouldn’t come to 
our house.” 





“There goes Mrs, Jones. You never 
hear a word of scandal about her.” 

“Why? Doesn’t she have any 
friends?” 


Judge—“Didn’t I tell you the last 
time that I never wanted to see you 
in court again?” 

Prisoner—“Yes, your honor; but I 
couldn’t make this cop believe it.” 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
we want agents? Want help? Want to work 4 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial ana. group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation. ——. ae eeetion's s 
largest, fastest selling a. 
Cards. Universal Engraving Printing. sy 7451 PF. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOOKS 


ee ee 
THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 
lication of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial! 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, with the Story of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and history from 
the origin and discovery of our land right up to 
now. A useful and valuable book for every Amer- 
ican. Size 6 x 9, full com hard cover, ed = 
individual carton. Sent m receipt of 25c, 
grin. 2414 Dougia: 


DENTAL FATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free culars, impression 
materiaPandillustrated catalog, Brighton- Thomas Den - 


tal Laboratory, Dept. ae 6217 S. Halsted St.. Chicago. 
FO ENTORS 


INVENTORS:—Foresighted manufacturers already 

planning post-war sale of new non-military prod- 
ucts. If you sare a useful invention, patented or 
unpatented, Chartered Institute of American 


Inventors, Dept. ‘31, Washington, D. C. 
MEDICAL 


ey tp ae Why con- 

tinue suffering the Ls ns of these diseases 
when usual remedies have f: ? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. "This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


RUPTURE RELIEF NOW! Try Rupture-Guard, the 
Only Support with new, scientific “‘arm’’ control, 
which means no leg straps, no springs around hips, 















more freedom, no torturous pressure anywhere. 
Write ay, for unususl trial trial plan. Rupture-Guard 
Co., Dept. 413-A, Marshall, Mich. ao 
PILES? Get Relief! “ ** Ointment soothes 


inflamed areas, relieves pain, irritation and itch- 
ing. Application simple, . Send $1 to James 
Williams Co., Inc., 124 N 7th -St., Newark, N. J. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
PA ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. 

Don’t delay. Secure ‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Pre- 
liminary tw 9 furnished without obligation. 
Write CLARENCE O'BRIEN, eeont atent 
Attorney, 237-B Adonis Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secur 
. Finance and Sell Your Invention. * 
No obligation. ORROW AND BERMAN, pegie- 
—, & r hea 1023 Barrister Building, 


FINISHING 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send .——s to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsi 
8 DOUBLE Sj OR 16 REGULAR SIZE prints from 
: roll p - On ates 25c. Willard’s, Box 3535X, Cleve- 
an oO. 


peaaedeet 2 MAGAZINE * 
BIG MONEY IN TU S. Illinois grower makes 

$5,000 yearly—others report similar profits. Lead- 
ing turkey magazine tells how. One year $1.00; five 
mi 


onths 50c. Turkey World, Desk 288, Mount Morris, Ill. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for offer and Free 

Earning ~ gl Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

STAMPS 

55 DIFFERENT ASIA—10c. Approvals. Goodman, 
1138 ellow, New York. 

TOMBSTONES 
a So name > GRAVE MARKERS. Buy direct. Save 
50%. Free Designs. R. W. Wall, 18 N. Seventh 


Street, Zanesville, Ohio. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


rE. ae ne describing all kinds of vege- 
table to plant, spray and care 
for the garden. Lane B for your copy today. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tif 





WAsmINGTOR VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 
greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute,, W Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
=. Saw. Tomb _ of 

nm ya Red 


Arlington 
—— > Mt. — = , Scottish 
Temple, etc ery home should aor "a copy of this 
guthoritative photographic presentation of 
ak .- tion, birthday or 1. gif Ben 
gradua 

or coin, or dollar bal” = 5 copies, postpaid. Path- 
finder, “Washington, 
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Feb. 28, 1942 
Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


NOTE ON THE WAR: The Office of Facts and Figures 
ynnouneed the other day that they had available for dis- 
tribution a 30-page bibliography on General Douglas Mac- 
\rthur. That’s how the battle of typewriters is progress- 
ing in Washington. 


xk. 


Major Harold B. Hinton, old-time Washington news- 
paper writer, has turned out a full-length biography of 
Cordell Hull, Tennessee mountain boy who became one 
of the greatest Secretaries of State of the United States. 
lhe book probably covers the high lights of Mr. Hull’s life, 
with the exception perhaps of the blue-smoked high- 
tension expletives with which the Secretary greeted the 
japanese emissaries, Nomura and Kurusu, on the morning 
of December seventh, the day of the big double-cross. 

Washington atmosphere still is redolent with the 
nemory of that explosion. 


x ** 


A distinguished, polished and brilliant diplomat is Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, K. B. E., agent-general ix Wash- 
ington for the great country of India. We met him 
the other night at dinner. A native of India, a graduate 
of Oxford, he entered the career service of the British 
diplomacy early in life and now, coming to Washington 
as minister plenipotentiary, his is the honor of being the 
first official representative of India to come here. 

By way of making conversation, after dinner, I em- 
barked on a lengthy discourse about the only Hindu 
that I had ever known more or less intimately. Back 
in 1913, while a freshman student at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle, we had an annual interclass joust 
known as the “tieup.” I don’t know just what it contribut- 
ed to the intellectual advancement of up-and-coming 
youth, but nevertheless it was a tradition and perforce 
had to be observed. The sophomores and freshmen 
gathered on the baseball field, and at a signal advanced 
to personal combat, not with fists as much as with double- 
nelsons and old-fashioned wrestling holds. As fast as 
a man was down, his hands were tied behind his back 
and he was out of the fight. And after fifteen or twenty 
ninutes of this sort of thing, the side that had the most 
men untied won the victory. 

Well, we had a smart group of sophomores at Wash- 
ington in 1913. They figured the less freshmen in attend- 
ance on the field of battle, the better chance for the 
sophomores to win. So they’ proceeded with a well- 
planned program of rounding up the freshmen during 
the afternoon, wherever they could be found. They dis- 
covered among others a 140-pound stripling named Hurja 
on a street car, and took him off, a captive, to an aban- 
doned warehouse. There with a hundred or so others 
we were trussed up, bemoaning our fate and creating an 
unbelievable din. My companion in the darkening twi- 
light of the old warehouse was a Hindu lad. He didn’t 
say much, but later on, when the freshmen had somehow 
liscovered the plot of the sophomores and attacked to 
free us, he gave a good account of himself, 

The freshmen found a few old telephone poles, and 
using them as battering rams, made short work of the 
barricaded doors of the warehouse. In the melee that 
followed, my Hindu companion, a valiant protagonist, 
suffered a broken leg. He was the only major casualty 
of the affair, and his hospital bills were a part of the 
annual budgets of the Class of Nineteen Seventeen right 
on into the junior~year. 

That was the last I heard of my Hindu companion. 


* 
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Finishing my yarn to Sir Girja, I asked him what 
Vishnu meant in Hindu, for my friend’s name was Vishnu 
Pingley. Sir Girja explained that Vishnu was one of the 
three gods from Hindu mythology and was considered 
at all times a kindly sort of god and as such was worship- 
ped by millions of Hindus of various cults. 

“Would you be interested in knowing what became of 
Mr. Pingley?” Sir Girja asked me. “Do you know?” I 
answered with no little surprise. 

“Let me tell you,” responded the Indian diplomat. 
“When Mr. Pingley came to India, I am afraid he fell 
in with evil companions, for he became a member of a 
terrorist gang that preyed upon the civil officers of the 
Indian - government. 

“The gang killed many. Finally they were apprehend- 
ed, and my faither,” said Sir Girja, “was the judge who 
sentenced Vishnu Pingley to death.” 


x *k * 


Mrs. O. H. Thomas, of Mansfield, Arkansas, a subscriber, 
writes in to ask us for the vote of the House on the pension 
bill, which set up a pension plan for members of the 
Congress. The House did not have a record vote—a device 
used by Congress frequently when the question is a “hot” 
one. 

There is something to be said in favor of this bill, even 
though its repeal looks likely. One observer told me that 
if a pension plan had been voted for Congressmen to give 
them some measure of security, for the future, it would 
have paid dividends to the country in better legislation in 
the future, for men would vote their convictions now if 
they were certain their future livelihood would not be 
imperilled by taking a politically inexpedient side of a 
question against their better convictions. 


x *k 


When will the war end? Senator John A. Danaher, 
of Connecticut, last week hung on his office wall a 
pencilled memorandum: 


“The question is asked when is the war to end? 
We accepted this war for an object, a worthy object, 
and the war will end when that object is attained. 
Under God, I hope it will never end until that time.” 


The war referred to is not the present world war, but 
the Civil War. The memorandum is not the statement of 
any present day statesmen; it is the statement of President 
Lincoln, written in 1864, The note is in the handwrit- 
ing of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

And the story behind the memorandum is: 

Senator Danaher’s father, Cornelius J. Danaher, now 
Commissioner of Labor and Factory Inspection in the 
state of Connecticut, in November of 1917 presided at a 
patriotic rally in the Hartford Armory, at which President 
Theodore Roosevelt was the chief speaker. During that 
speech, President Roosevelt pulled a slip out of his vest 
pocket, read the quotation from Lincoln and then crum- 
pled the slip in his hand and tossed it on the floor. After 
the address, Mr. Danaher picked it up and sent it to 
Teddy, whereupon it was returned to him, inscribed: 
“Written by me for my Hartford Armory speech, Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1917, and now signed for a fellow-American, 
Cornelius J. Danaher. March 15, 1918. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT.” 

Today it hangs, properly framed, in the office of the 
junior Senator from the Nutmeg State—a gift from Com- 
missioner Danaher to his distinguished son. 

May we prosecute this war, into which we were forced, 
with the same spirit—to assure freedom and liberty for 
ourselves and our children, and the hope of them for 


the rest of the world. 
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Cordell Hull 
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Born in Tennessee backwoods log 
cabin; common school education fol- 
lowed by courses in Montvale acad- 
emy in Celina, Tennessee, specializ- 
ing in elocution and public spegking. 





Went away to college, and after ten- 
month course in Cumberland Univer- 
sity, was admitted to bar and began 
practice of law. Elected to state 
legislature of Tennessee. 


+ 


Organized company of Tennessee vol- 
unteers for Spanish-American war. 
Returning, practiced law, named 
judge of circuit court, in 1903. Elect- 
ed to congress of the United States in 1907. 


> 


Ardent free-trader, author of first 
income tax bill. Elected to Senate 
in 1931. Chosen Secretary of State 
by President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1933 where he has since served. 
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PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB, 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enclosed find $3.00 in (Check) (Money Order) for which please send me 
your PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB monthly selection: “CORDELL HULL,” 


@ Biography, by H. B. Hinton. 


Tt is understood you will send me as a special BONUS, a book which 


has sold for $2.00 or more. 


for Gebrmuary 


The first full-length biography of our distinguished 
Secretary of State 


CORDELL HULL 


By HAROLD B. HINTON 
With a Foreword by Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of State 


THRILLING !—AUTHORITATIVE ! 


This is a sympathetic and yet objective biography ‘of a man who 
is one of the most ardent champions of democracy and one of 
the foremost statesmen in the world today. It is also the stor, 
of a childhood and young manhood spent in the rough region of 
the upper Cumberlands of Tennessee, of an early, eager interest 
in law and government which led from the log cabin where he was 
born to a career of international importance. Modern American 
foreign policy as well as a great deal of American domestic policy 
is illuminated clearly in the light of Cordell Hull’s virile and forth- 
right personality. 

The author gives a full account of both the minor and majo: 
developments in Cordell Hull’s career, showing through them all 
the Secretary’s constant belief in the strength and practicability 
of the democratic form of government and the fixed fundamental 
principles by which he has always judged men and events. It 
is a biography which presents not only Hull the influential yet 
unassuming statesman, but Cordell Hull of the Tennessee hills, 
to leave the reader with a vivid appreciation of the man and a 
deep respect for the statesman. 


Read this book and you will understand the great moral conscience 
of the man who has represented America during the past nine years 
in her negotiations with foreign countries. 377 thrilling $3 00 
pages, 8 full page illustrations, nicely bound,........... sé . 


Harold B. Hinton, the author of CORDELL 
HULL, has been a member of the staff of 


THE AUTHOR 


the New York Times for twenty years. For nine years he covered the de- 


velopment of American foreign policy at the State Department and the 
Capitol, During 1938-39 he was assistant to Joseph P. Kennedy at London. 
He is now a major in the U. S, Army. 


Special!! FREE BONUS BOOK 


Send us your order for this FEBRUARY offering of the PATHFINDER 
BOOK CLUB, and we will send your FREE BONUS BOOK which has 
sold for $2.00 or more, and which we are sure will delight you. 


PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB 
PATHFINDER BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To receive these benefits Enroll NOW 
In PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB 


Opportunity to purchase NEW BOOKS before the 
actual publication date. Minimum purchases $5.00 








Cc] Kindly enroll me as a member of the PATHFINDER 


BOOK CLUB, and send me all discount bulletins. 


- Kindly send me full particulars of the PATHFINDER 


BOOK CLUB. 
MAME .. .- se eee ere eceeee seer see eeesesseeeseseessesesseesee 
ADDRESS 2... ccc ccccccccccccvresosces seecesesceseceeee ° 
CITY OR TOWN . A. - eee cece ce sec evecesesesssecs STATE ..-++-> 


If you desire this book to be sent C. O. D, check here. 
This will cost you a few cents additional for delivery charges. 


SS Se #22 2 2S 2 eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eS 


a year. 


Special discounts, running from 10% to 50% on cur- 
rent books of all publishers, as revealed in DIS- 
COUNT BULLETINS sent to members regularly. 


FREE BONUS BOOKS with recommended selections 
of the club. You buy one book and you get an- 
other FREE. 


FREE BONUS BOOK FOR QUICK ACTION! 
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